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SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS ON TIGRE GRAMMAR 


Wo.tr LEsLAU 


Asia InstituTE, New York 


The elements of Tigré grammar were dealt with 
by me in two articles, “ The Verb in Tigré” and 
“Grammatical sketches in Tigré” published in 
JAOS 65 (1945). 1-26, 164-203. Both these 
articles were combined in the offprint series of 
JAOS under the title of a Short grammar of Tigré. 
This grammar dealt with the dialect of Mensa, 
spoken in the region of Keren in Eritrea, and was 
based on Littmann’s Tigré texts.1_ As pointed out 
in several passages of the above mentioned articles, 
these texts do not supply all forms, and, therefore, 
many points had to be presented in incomplete 
form. I was able to supplement the material 
during a stay of ten months in Ethiopia under the 
auspices of the Guggenheim Foundation and the 
Viking Fund. A part of the research work was 
devoted to the study of Tigré. In fact, I spent 
a month in Eritrea, mostly in Keren where the 
Tigré dialect of Mensa is spoken. I was greatly 
helped in my investigation by several natives of 
Keren, particularly by Mikael Hasama, an intelli- 
gent young man, who besides Tigré, his native 
tongue, spoke Tigrina, Amharic and English. 
Thanks to his endurance and his ability to under- 
stand problems of grammar and vocabulary, I was 
able to reexamine the vocabulary of Tigré which 
I had brought together from previously published 
works, to collect some texts on Tigré games, and 
to supplement our knowledge of the grammar of 
Tigré. The present article is the result of this 
grammatical investigation and is meant as a sup- 
plement to the Short grammar of Tigré. I would 
have liked to investigate other dialects of Tigré, 
such as the one spoken by the Beni Amer, Habab, 
in Massawa, on the islands of Dahlak, and others, 
but my time was too limited. This still remains 
to be done. 

In this article, Verb refers to my article “The 
Verb in Tigré” in JAOS 65 (1945). 1-26; 
Sketches refers to “Grammatical sketches in 
Tigré,” ib. 164-203. 


* Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abyssinia, 
4 vol. 1910-13. 


PHONOLOGY 


§ 1. Consonants 


The glottalized g in a closed syllable is pro- 
nounced as glottalized fricative 7: ’aqg-bar “ graves,” 
’aq-bila “to return,” mag-dad “bone of the verte- 
bra.” In intervocalic position it remains q: 
taqibbar “she buries,” tagabila “to meet.” 


§ 2. Vowels 


a) To the vowels given in Sketches § 1, add the 
vowel @ (an open d) : malq@ “ yesterday,” bakka “ he 
cries,” sirgd “ he adorns,” and so on; see especially 
§ 43, 48. 

b) There are both a short and a long a. The 
length contrast often has a semantic or gram- 
matical value. Thus ‘afa “to look at”: ‘afa “to 
heal ” ; ‘agna “ to bend a stick ”: ‘agana “ to bend 
several times”; hab “ give”: hab “heat”; ta‘ay- 
yara “to be insulted ”: ta‘dydra “to insult”; hal 
“maternal aunt” (probably from *halt): hal 
“maternal uncle”; hamsay “brownish yellow ”: 
hamsay “ fifth.” 

c) The vowel u can also be short and long; thus, 
for instance, the u of the passive participle qatil 
is always long. 


§ 3. Consonants and Vowels 


2) The laryngals * and h can be pronounced 
with the vowel @ and are not restricted to occurrence 
with a as is the case in some other Ethiopic lan- 
guages: ra’as “head,” wa’at “ cow,” dahib “ gold,” 
gahir “charcoal,” *“igmud “ ropes.” Grammatical 
contrast is evident in gdhdy “ sadness,” but gahay 


“sad.” The suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person 


plural is -héan rather than -han (Sketches § 46). 
b) An expected a sounds i before ’: masi’ “ who 
comes ” (as opposed to fagar), gaibbi’ “ he becomes ” 


(as opposed to fagger). 


?q is also spirantized into q in Tigrina in intervocalic 
and postvocalic position (Leslau, Documents Tigrigna 
§7c, and Word 1 (1945). 64). 
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§ 4. Gemination 


The phonemes w and y are geminated (not as in 
Sketches § 2d) although often only slightly notice- 
able: gdyah “red,” but fem. gdéyyah; hayyafa “ to 
be mistaken ”;* hawwika “ to trouble ”; hawwana 
“to become weak”; hawwdza “to be fat.” See 
especially verbs with 2nd radical w, y (§ 41-2). 


§ 5. Prepalatalization 


The following phonemes are prepalatalized when 
connected with the suffixed pronoun of the Ist 
person singular -yé; the prepalatal is geminated, 
often only slightly noticeable: 

t>é: ’aééa “to me,” from ’at; 

t>é: samacéa “ near me,” from samat; 

s> 8: ra@assa “my head,” from ra@’as ; 

d>g: walaggi “my sons,” from walad (not 
walage as in Sketches § 3a) ; 

lL>y: ’ayyi “to me” or “for me” for ’alyd, 
from ’al; ’agayya beside ’agalya “to me” or “ for 
me” from ’agal. Note, however, that where -lyd 
occurs beside -leyd in some of the prepositions (see 
§ 8), -ly@ remains without prepalatalization of 1: 
‘ambalya and ’ambdleya “without me,” kamsdlya 
and kamsdleyé “like me.” 


§ 6. Assimilation 

a) The assimilation of the consonants b, ¢ in 
the prepositions ’ab, ’at to the glottal stop of ’alli 
“this ” is optional. One finds thus ’abballt, *attalli 
beside ’ab ’alli, ’at ’alli “in this.” 

b) The final 7 of the preposition ’al can be 
assimilated to the initial -k of 2nd person suffix 
pronouns: ‘alka and ’akka “to you,” fem. ’alki and 
"okki, pl. mase. ’alkum and ’akkum, fem. ’alkan and 
’akkan. 

c) The ¢ of the prefix ’at- (Verb $11) can be 
assimilated to the 1st radical of the verb regardless 
of what the consonant may be: ‘atbagdsa and 
‘abbagdsa “ accompany to a certain place,” ’atgatdla 
and ’agqatala “help to kill.” 


§ 7. Metathesis 


a) Transposition of the y and the final vowel 
generally takes place in all the verbs 3rd radical 
w, y, like tasdyta for tasitya “ you drink,” and not 
only in some of the verbs as mentioned in Verb 


* Sketches note 6 has to be corrected. 
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§ 258. This metathesis is, however, optional ; thus 
tasdtya occurs beside tasdyta. 

b) Similarly, optional metathesis of laryngal 
and vowel occurs in all the verbs 3rd radical 
laryngal. Thus sémmu* beside sémma‘u “ they 
listen.” 


§ 8. Connecting vowel 


Some of the prepositions are connected with the 
suffixed pronouns by the means of the vowel e, but 
this connecting vowel is optional. Thus from 
‘ambal “ without ” one forms ’ambdleya or ’ambilya 
“without me,” ’ambdlehu or ’ambalhu “ without 
him ”; from kamsil “like” are made kamsdleyd 
or kamsilyd, kamsdleka or kamsalka, and so on. 


§ 9. Glide-consonant 


In the expression man dalli “from this,” man 


dalli wahar “ from this time on,” man daya “ from 
where? ”, d seems to be a glide-consonant, the 
original forms being man ’alli (> *manalli), man 
‘aya (> *manaya).™ 


§ 10. Contraction 


The phoneme w disappears by contraction with 
the preceding vowel in some of the nouns derived 
from verbs Ist radical w: méhaz “river” (for 
*maiwhaz), from wahza “to flow”; matad “ peg” 
(for *mawtad), from watda. 


§ 11. Consonantal cluster 


a) Tigré avoids consonantal clusters. We obtain 
thus only forms like gatal, qatal (with a between 
the 2nd and the 3rd radicals). Very often Cat is 
simplified into C.* Thus besides the plural ‘agtalat 
one finds “agtal: *ab’as “ husbands,” ’ar’as “ heads.” 
In the same way, the feminine of gatul, qattul is 
gatal, gattal beside gatlat, gattalat : labus “ dressed ”: 
fem. labas and labsat; wassuk “added”: fem. 
wassak and wassakat. 

b) To the words which omit final ¢ (Sketches 
$8), add: ras “heritage, land” for *rast (root 
wrs) ; han “ below ” and also hant-e; plural naggas 
“kings ” for *ndggdst, pl. of nagus. 

3° For some glide-consonants in Semitic, see Brockel- 


mann, Grundriss, 1. 280. 
*C = consonant. 
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Noun 


§ 12. Nominal forms with -o 


The ending -o added to a reduplicated noun 
gives a reference to the “color or taste of.” The 
last radical is geminated: maymayyo “that which 
has the taste of water ” (from may) ; ma‘ar ma‘arro 
“that which has the taste of honey” (from mda‘ar 
“honey ”) ; sd‘ar sd‘arro “ that which has the color 
of green grass ” (from sd‘ar “ grass”). 


§ 13. Form gatal 


The form gatal can be used as an adjective with 
the value of the passive gatul: tabas and tabus 
“ wet.” 

§ 14. Active participle 

a) The active participle of the type A (Verb 
$1) has the form gatlay (Verb § Yaa), and qet- 
lay®: ragmay and regmay “ he who curses,” warsay 
and wersay “ heir.” 

b) The form of the active participle of verbs 
2nd radical laryngal is qgatlay: lahsay “he who 
licks.” 

c) The active participle of type B (Verb § 2) 
is maqatlay: maharmay “he who weeds” (from 
harrima). 

§ 15. Passive participle 

a) The passive participle of the triliteral verb is: 

of type A: gatil, fem. qatlat or gatal: dafin 
“filled up,” fem. dafnat or dafan; 

of type B: gattal, fem. gattalat or gattal: wassik 
“added,” fem. wassakat or wassak; 

of type C: qutil,® fem. qutlat: burak “blessed,” 
fem. burkat. 


b) The passive participle of the quadriliteral is: 


of type A: gartal: nazniiz “shaken,” from néz- 
niza “to shake”; 

of type C: garutal: nazuniz “shaken several 
times,” from ndzandza. 


c) The passive participle of verbs with the vowe) 
é after the 1st radical (type mezédna, éefa) has the 
vowel 7 after the 1st radical ; that of verbs with the 


“Littmann in Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto Universitario 
di Napoli, Annali. Nuova Serie, vol. 2 (1943). 100, con- 
siders getlay as diminutive. 

* Like Geez buruk, sutuf (Dillmann-Chrichton, Ethi- 
optic Grammar, p. 236). 
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vowel o after the 1st radical (type goqgala, gola) 
has the vowel u after the 1st radical. 

Thus from mezdina “to weigh” the passive par- 
ticiple is miziin, fem. miznat and also maznat. 

From éefa “ to make a thick soup ”: ¢ifiy ; from 
hega “to give protection ”: higiy. 

From gogdla “to scratch”: quqil; from goldla 
“to separate: gulil. 

From gola “to danse and sing”: guliiy. 

d) A passive participle formed directly from 
the causative form is ’aghus “uncovered” from 
‘aghasa “to uncover.” * 


§ 1%. Infinitive and noun of action 


a) The infinitive of verbs of type B is maqattal: * 
makammar “ to pile up ” from kimmdara; maham- 
mad “to praise” from hammdda; mafaddab “to 
excel ” from faddaba. 

The infinitive qdtil or qattil does not seem to 
exist for type B. 

b) The infinitive and noun of action of types 
B, C and of derived stems can also end in -ot °: 
dikkdlot from dikkdla “to ask for peace ”; dar- 
rikot from ddarrika “to push”; hafdnot from 
hafana “to boil”; ’attal’akot from ‘attal’aka “ to 
entrust something to someone” (causative with 
prefix ‘atté- from I’). Type A does not form 
the infinitive with -ot. 


§18. Plural 


a) The plural of certain nouns is ‘agtalat (not 
‘agtalt as in Sketches §2%c), but also ‘agtal to 
avoid the combination Cat (see §1la). Thus 
‘ab’as, from ba’as “husband,” ‘ar’as from ra’as 
“ head.” 


b) The plural of Sketches §27%d should be 
‘agatalat, thus ‘abasahat from basah “ youth”; 
and of § 2%e it should be ’agattalat, thus ’afarra‘at 
from fardé* “branch,” ‘awdarrahat from wdarah 
“montn,” ’azinnabat from zaindb “ tail.” 


ec) The plural of Sketches §27f should be 
‘agatlit, not ‘agtalat. Thus ‘asagdat from sagad 


*For similar formation in the other Ethiopic lan- 
guages, cp. Geez ‘astarkub, ‘astagbu’ (Dillmann-Crichton, 
ib. 236), Tia. ’asta’mur (Leslau, Doc. Tigrigna §131, and 
Polotsky, JAOS 67.148). 

§ Like in Tigrifia. 

*Ancien Harari (Cerulli, Studi etiopici 1. 361-2), 
Tchaha (Gouragué) and Geez form the infinitive with 
-ot from the simple and the derived stems. 











“neck,” ‘asarkit from sarak “sandalstrap,” and 
so on. 

d) The form rdérayam (not radrdyam as in 
Sketches $13k) is the plural of rdéyam “ large ” 
and is not an intensive singular formed by repeti- 
tion of the 1st radical.’® 

e) The plural of gatal is gatlam, fem. sg. qatlat, 
fem. pl. gatlat: kabar “ honored,” fem. kabrat, pl. 
masc. kabram, fem. kabrat. 

f) The plural of qgétal, fem. gatalit, is qatlat, 
for both masculine and feminine: karam “ who 
cuts,” fem. kdramit, pl. masc. fem. karmdt. 

g) Some nouns form the singular and plural 
from different roots: sg. ’assit “ woman ”: pl. ’anas 
(Sketches § 23j) ; gamal “ he-camel,” na’at “ she- 
camel”: pl. ’ansa; ’anas “man,” ba‘al “ proprie- 
tor”: pl. sab. 













§ 19. Gender 

The feminine of the passive participle of type A 
gatil is gatlat and qatal; for type B qattil it is 
gattalat and qgattal (see § 11a); for the quadri- 
literal gartil it is gartalat and qgartal. Thus labis 
“dressed ”: labsat and labas; sariiq “stolen”: 
sargat and saraq ; basil “cooked”: baslat and basal ; 
wasstik “added”: wassakat and wassak; hammid 
“praised”: hammadat and hammad; _nasniis 
“ sprinkled ”: nasnasat and nasnas. 












§ 20. Article 

The demonstrative element ld-, which serves a3 
definite article (Sketches § 38), is very often pro- 
nounced la-, thus lakokib lawddqat “the star 
which fell.” 

In the speech of one informant, this element is 
pronounced with the preceding word rather than 
with the word to which it applies: ’agal-la sdlas 
‘assitu habdayydn “he gave it to his three wives.” 
















§ 21. Direct complement 






If the direct complement is a pronoun it is 
indicated by ’al- with the suffixed pronouns, but 
also with ’agal: ’alka or ’agalka hazzq halla “ does 


9%” 
. 







he want you 






PRONOUN 





§ 22. Reciprocal pronoun 





The pronoun of reciprocity is expressed by had 





1° Leslau, in Word 1. 69. 
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and ‘ad had (not ‘ad had, as in Sketches § 45a; 











correct also note 107). 


§ 23. Suffixed pronouns 


The suffixed pronouns of the noun meaning 
“son ” are attached to the root wl, wd or wld: 


Singular Plural 
Ist wdalye or waggad (from wdlna or wadna 
wad with prepalatiza- 
tion of d, see § 5) 
2nd masc. wadlka or wadka 
2nd fem. wdalki or wadki 
3rd masc. waldu 
3rd fem. walda 


walkum or wadkum 
walkan or wadkan 
waldom 

wildin 


The plural walag “sons ” with the suffixed pro- 
noun of the 1st person is walagga “ my sons ” (not 
walage, as in Sketches § 3a). 

For the combination of the suffixed pronoun Ist 
person with nouns ending in @, ¢, s, d, 1, see § 5. 

Note ‘anca “my eye” from ‘an. 


§ 24. Demonstrative pronoun 


a) The demonstrative pronoun can be preposed 
and postposed at the same time: ** 


‘alli hasan ’alli “ this boy ” ; 
alla bet ’alla “ this house ” ; 
‘allom walad ’allom “ these boys ” ; 
‘allan ’abyat ‘allan “ these houses.” 


For distant objects: lohe hasan lohe “ that boy.” 


b) The demonstrative pronouns also have di- 
minutive forms: ‘alli “this”: dim ‘allitay; fem. 
‘alla: dim. ’alletat; lohay “that”: dim. lohetay; 
fem. loha: dim. lohatit.’” 





NUMERALS 
§ 25. Cardinal and ordinal numerals 


Some corrections to the numerals of Sketches 
$57: hamas “five”; siman “eight”; salasa 
“thirty ”; hamsa “ fifty ”; sassa “ sixty.” 

Ordinals: sélaf or gidam “first.” Ordinal 
numbers also have the form gdtlay with long 4. 


11 Leslau, Word 1.78. 
12 Littmann, op. cit. p. 100. 
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CouPLA, VERB OF EXISTENCE AND OF POSSESSION 


§ 26. Copula 


a) The copula is tu, ta, tom, tén (Sketches 
$55). In a conditional sentence, the copula is 
expressed by the imperfect of the verb gdab’a “to 
become, to be” preceded by man: sagub man 
‘agabba’ “if I am rich” (originally “If I become 
rich”) ; sagub man tagabbv “if you are rich.” 
For the 3rd person feminine, the fossilized form 
gibbv’ or the feminine tagabbi’ can be used: sagbat 
man gabbv’ or tagabbv’ “if she is rich.” 


b) The negative copula is *tkon (composed of 
the negation *i- and the fossilized form kon, from 
kona “to be”) for the 3rd person, masc. fem., sg. 
and plural; the other persons are expressed by the 
negative *i- and the personal pronouns. 


Singular Plural 


3rd mase. “ikon 

“he is not ” 
3rd fem. *ikon 
2nd mase. *i’anta 

“ you are not ” 
2nd fem. anti 
Ist com. *v’ana 


*tkon “ they are not ” 
*tkon 


*vantum 
*vantan 
thana 


The relative copula in the negative is lakon 
(relative la for la, and *ikon) or la’igab’a (relative 
la for la, and *igdb’a negative of gab’a “to be- 
come”): lafadab la’igéb’a or faidab (or lafadab) 
la’ikon “he who is not courageous.” 

c) The verb of quality “to be” in the past is 
expressed by ‘ala “he was ”:7* ‘abi ‘ala “he was 
big”; in the negative it is expressed by ‘i‘ala 
(negative i- and ‘ala): ‘abi ‘i‘ala “he was not 
big”; in the relative positive by la‘ala: fadab la‘ala 
“he who was courageous”; in the negative by 
l@i‘ala: fidab la’i‘ala “ he who was not courageous.” 

d) The future of the verb of quality “to be” is 
expressed by ’agal lagba’ tu “ he will be” (’agal is 
a conjunction, see Sketches §60b, lagba’ is the 
jussive of gab’a “ to be,” tu is the copula; for the 
whole combination, see § 30). Example: hatu 
‘amata sagub lagba’ tu “ he will be rich next year.” 

The negative is expressed by ’agal lagba’ *ikon 
“he will not ” (for *ikon see above). 


= For ‘ala, see Verb §31; ‘ala also serves to express 
existence (Sketches §56a7). 


§ 27. Verb of possession 


a) Possession in the present is expressed by b- 
with suffixed pronouns or by halla ’al- with suffixed 
pronouns (halla “ there is,” ’al “to, for”). 


Singular 


1st com. bayd or halla ’ayya “I have” 

2nd masc. baka or halla ’alka or ’akka (§ 6b) 
2nd fem. baki or halla ’alki or ’akki 

3rd masc. bu or halla ’alu 

3rd fem. ba or halla ’ala 


Plural 


lst com. bana or halla ’alna 

2nd masec. bakum or halla ’alkum or ’akkum 
2nd fem. bakan or halla ’alkan or ’akkan 
3rd mase. bom or halla ’alom 

3rd fem. ban or halla ’alain 


The negative of possession is expressed by ‘alab- 
(negative ‘al and b-, see above) or by *ihalla ’al- 
with suffixed pronouns: ‘alébayd or “ihalla ’alya 
“T have not.” 

b) In the relative positive, possession is ex- 
pressed by b- with suffixed pronouns and the 
relative element lé- attached to the direct comple- 
ment: labet lda’alu baydé “the house which I have ” 
(literally “the house/ which it/ I have,” la’alu is 
composed of the relative la- and ’alu representing 
the element ’al, sign of the direct complement, and 
the suffix of the 3rd person -wu “ it”). 

In the relative negative, the same construction 
is used with the negative verb ’aldb- with suffixed 
pronouns: labet la’alu ’alibayé “the house which 
I do not have.” 

c) Possession in the past is expressed by ‘ala ’al- 
with suffixed pronouns (‘ala “it was, he was,” 
*al “to, for”): ‘ala *alya “I had”; negative ‘i‘ala 
*alya “I did not have.” If the possessed object 
is a feminine or a plural, the verb ‘ala takes the 
form of the feminine (‘alet) or of the plural 
(‘aliw, fem. ‘aldya). 

d) In the unreal condition, man law‘al ’al- with 
suffixed pronouns is used (man is a conjunction, 
law‘al is the imperfect of ‘ala “it was,” ’al “ to, 
for”): dirham man law‘al ’ayyd laibet wazabeko 
‘alko “‘if I had money I would have bought the 
house.” 





VERB 
§ 28. Perfect 


Contrary to the assertion made in Verb § 16, the 
final vowel of the verb in the perfect is a and not 4. 
The form is thus faégra. It has to be noted that 
the first vowel may optionally also be a, and the 
form of the perfect is thus fagra or fagra. In 
other persons, too, forms like dafanka “ you (masc.) 
covered” beside dafanki “you (fem.) covered ” 
are used. 

§ 29. Imperfect and jussive 


a) The 3rd person sg. and pl. are most often 
used without the element la- (Verb § 5a), the 
forms being thus fagger “he goes out,” fagro 
“they go out.” The element /Ja- is always used 
when the verb is preceded by a conjunction: ’at 
lafaggar “when he gues out.” 

b) The forms of the imperfect of type B are as 
following : 


Singular Plural 
3rd masc. faddab 
“he excels ” fadbo 
3rd fem. tafaddab fadba or fadba 
2nd masc. tafaddab tafadbo 
2nd fem. tafaédbi tafidba or tafadba 
1st com. ’afaddab *anfaddab 


Surprisingly the forms with suffixes (sg. 2nd 
fem.; pl. 3rd masc. fem.; 2nd masc. fem.) have 
no gemination of the 2nd radical, which is con- 
trary to what we know of the other Ethiopic 
languages. Note that the vowel of the 1st radical 
in the plural, 3rd and 2nd fem. is @ or a. 

The jussive of type B is the same as the 
imperfect. 

§ 30. Future 


The normal expression of the future in the 
positive is ‘agal “in order that ” + jussive + tu: 
‘agal lafgar tu “he shall go out.” The negation 
is expressed by ’agal + jussive + *tkon (see § 26b) 
or by the negative imperfect: ’agal lafgar ’ikon or 
ifaggar “he will not go out.” 


§ 31. Conative type (Type C) 


a) Beside the meaning of the conative type 
given in Verb § 3, the normal meaning of this type 
is frequentative. Thus zabta “to hit,” type C 
zabata (or zabdta) “hit several times or several 
persons”; garba “to cut,” but garaba “cut into 
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several pieces ”; ‘athayaba “ cause to give” (from 
haba “ to give,” Verb § 27), but ‘athdyaba “ cause 
to give several times.” 

The same meaning is also expressed by the 
frequentative stem (§ 32). 

b) The conative form seems to have causative 
meaning in hdfaéna “to make boil” from hafna 
“to boil (water),” but the form hafana is perhaps 
for an original **ahfdéna.‘* Gemination or non- 
gemination of the 2nd radical in the imperfect 
would prove whether it is from the conative type 
(the 2nd radical would be simple in this case) or 
from the causative stem (the 2nd radical would 
be geminated), but I did not record the imperfect 
form. 

DERIVED STEMS 


§ 32. Frequentative stem 


Frequentative meaning is expressed either by 
the conative type qatdla (see § 31), or by the type 
qatatala (Verb §8). 

The forms of the type gdtatala for the various 
types of verbs are the following: 


Triliteral, type A, from sdbra: saibabara; 

Type B, from fattina: fataténa (without gemi- 
nation of the 2nd radical) ; 

1st radical laryngal, from harsa: harardsa; 

2nd radical laryngal, from mahla: mahahala; 

3rd radical laryngal, from saém‘a: simama‘a; 

Ist radical w, from walda: wdalalada; 

2nd radical w, from sora: sdwawdra; 

2nd radical y, from keda: kayaydda ; 

3rd radical w, y, from sdka: sikaka; from wéda: 
wadada ; 

from haba: hayaydba; 

from bela: bahahala; 

from type mezina: mezazdna; 

from type goldla: gawalala ; 

from type gola (root gwly): gadwala. 

With the quadriliterals, type C is used to express 
frequentative action. Thus from déngédsa: déna- 
gasa; from sdrga: sdraga. 


STEMS WITH PREFIXES 
§ 33. Prefix ta- 
(Reflexive-passive stem) 
The prefix ¢- does not occur as such in normal 
speech; instead the Ist radical of the verb is 


14 Néldeke, ZA 24. 288, and Verb, note 91. 
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slightly geminated: *kaffala “to be divided,” 
bbaraka “to be blessed ” (see also Verb § Yaa). 


§ 34. Prefix ’at- 


(Causative-reciprocal, adjutative, causative stem) 


The ¢ of ’at- can be assimilated to any 1st radical. 
Thus ‘atbagasa and ’abbagasa “ to accompany to a 
certain place,” ’atgatdla and ’aqqatala “to help to 
kill.” 

The stem with prefix ‘at- of verbs of type B or 
of verbs which occur with the prefix ta- only 
(Verb § 9ay) is formed from the geminated stem. 
Thus tabdggasa “to leave”: ’atbdggdasa “to cause 
to leave”; tabakkira “to bring forth the first 
calf”: *atbakkara (or ’abbikkdra) “to cause...” 


§ 35. Prefix ’atta- 
(Causative, factitive stem) 


The stem with prefix ‘atta- (Verb § 12) seems to 
exist for type A only, and not for types B and C. 
The causative and factitive of types B and C are 
expressed by the prefix ’at-. 

The prefix ’attd- also serves to express the causa- 
tive of verbs with ’an- (Verb §13). Thus from 
‘angirgara “to wallow ”: causative ‘attdéngargara ; 
from “ansadrsdra “to complain ”: causative ’attdan- 
sarsara. 

§ 36. Prefix ’as- 


To the few examples of the verbs with prefix ‘as- 
(Verb § 14), add: *as-gimgdma “to be cross.” 


§ 37. Prefix ‘astd- 


To the few loan-words from Arabic with prefix 
‘asta- (Verb $15), add: astainkdra “to wonder,” 
‘astarraha “to become glad.” 


VERBS WITH LARYNGALS 


§ 38. Verbs 1st radical laryngal 


a) The jussive of the 1st person singular, of 
the type B is ?attal: ** hammad “ may I praise,” 
‘abbar “may I become old.” For the same form 
of type A, see Verb § 17b. 


_b) The causative of verbs 1st radical laryngal 
is formed with the prefix ‘at-, and not ‘a-."* 


** ? designates any laryngal. 
** The forms for *ahddsa “to renew ” (Verb §17d) are 
in fact for hadddsa (type B) ; impft. juss. lahaddas. 
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From type A: ‘at-’asaéra “to cause to attach,” 
‘at-‘agaba “ to cause to guard,” ’at-halaba “ to cause 
to milk.” 

From type B: ‘at-’abbaéra “to make old,” ‘at- 
hammdda “ to cause to praise.” 

From type C: ‘at-hakdéra “to cause to wound,” 
‘at~asdra “to follow the traces.” 


§ 39. Verbs 2nd radical laryngal 


a) The form of the perfect is la’aka rather than 
la’aka (Verb $18). The form of the jussive is: 
lal’ak or lal’ék (for the vowel a, see § 3a) ; imper. 
la’ak or la’ak. 

b) Stem with prefix ta- 

Perf. tala’aka ; impft. juss. latla’ak ; imper. tala’ak. 

Stem with prefix ’a- 

Perf. ‘al’aka; impft. juss. lal’ak; imper. ’al’ak. 

Stem with prefix ’at- 

Perf. ’atla’aka or ‘atla’aka; imperf. juss. latla’ak ; 
imper. ’atla’ak. 

The stem with prefix ‘attd- does not seem to 
exist. 


§ 40. Verbs 3rd radical laryngal 


a) Some corrections to the verbs of type C 
(Verb §$19a, p. 17): “shave” is Sara‘a (not 
Sar‘a) ; “to clap hands” is ’ataga‘a (not taq‘a) ; 
“to become fat” is “arga‘a (not rag‘a). 

In the plural 3rd person, imperfect, jussive and 
imperative, the laryngal can be transposed or not. 
Imperfect simmu‘ or simma‘u “ they hear”; jus- 
sive lasmu‘ or lasma‘u “may they hear”; imper. 
samu‘ or sam‘u “ hear.” 


VERBS WITH w, y 


§ 41. Verbs with 2nd radical w 


a) The imperfect of some verbs has w or y: 
sdwam or sdyam “he fasts ” from soma. 

The nature of geminated w is such that it was 
not consistently recorded. Thus mdwwana “he 
fed,” but mdw(w)an “he feeds.” 17 

b) The conjugation of ba’a “to enter” is as 
follows : 

Impft. yabaya’; juss. liba’ or libya’; imper. ba’ or 
baya’, fem. bai or bi’, pl. masc. bw’ or ba’u, fem. 
ba’a. 

c) Stem with prefix ta- 


17 Not mona as in Verb §24a. 
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Type C. As in the simple stem, some verbs have 
w, others y as 2nd radical. As stated in Verb 
§ 24d, the verb mota “ to die” is tamaydata with y. 
Verbs with w are: tasawira “ he was carried several 
times,” talawdsa “ to hide ”; impft. juss. lassawar, 
latlawés ; imper. tasawar, talawas. 


Stem with prefix ’a- 

With w as 2nd radical: ’adora “ to turn around ” ; 
impft. ladadwar; juss. ladur; imper. ’adur. 

With y as 2nd radical : "amota “ to cause to die ” ; 
impft. limdyat ; juss. lamit; imper. ‘amit, 

Type B. Perf. ‘akdwwala “to cause to hide”; 
impft. juss. lakiw(w)al; imper. ’akdéw(w)al. 

Stem with prefix ’at- 

Verb with w as 2nd radical: ‘assawadra (Verb 
§ 24f). With y as 2nd radical: ’atmaydta (from 
mota “to die”); impft. juss. latmayat; imper. 
‘atmayat, The same for ’atbaya’a “to help to 
come,” ‘assayama “ to cause to fast.” 


§ 42. Verbs with 2nd radical y 


a) Stem with prefix ’a- 

Type A. Perfect ‘abeta “to cause to pass the 
night without eating ” ; impft. labdyat ; juss. labit ; 
imper. ‘abit. 

The verb ‘alela “to recognize ” is wrongly given 
in Verb § 23c as belonging to this type of verbs. 
It is actually of the type lyly, for which see Verb 
§ 37 and here § 51. 

Type B. ‘akay(y)dla “to cause to measure ”; 
impft. juss. lakiyal; imper. ‘akdyal. 

b) Stem with prefix ’at- 

Type B. Perf. ’atkaydla “to help measure ” ; 
impft. juss. latkayal ; imper. ‘atkayal. 


§ 43. Verbs with 3rd radical w, y 


a) Add some verbs with Ist radical laryngal 
and 3rd radical w, y, to those given in Verb § 25: 
‘aka “to be bad,” ’ata “to go in,” ‘ada “to pay,” 
‘afa “to observe,” ‘ala “to flee,” ‘asa “to revolt.” 

Type B: ‘adda “to visit a sick person,” ‘akka 
“to become strong.” 

Type C: ‘afa “ to heal.” 

b) The imperfect of the verbs 3rd radical w, y, 
ends with ¢ (open a) : bakkq “he cries,” sattq “ he 
drinks.” This is also the ending of the verbs 1. 2. 
3. y (Verb § 34) : sdrga “he orns.” 
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§ 44. Verbs 1.1.3 


There are verbs which have the same Ist and 2nd 
radical. Such verbs are: ta-sdssa‘a “to dance,” 
ta-lalla‘a “to be overheated,” tata “ guide a child 
with the hand” (type C of the root tty). They 
are conjugated as ordinary verbs (biliteral or tri- 
literal), but have a special interest from the ety- 
mological point of view. They probably come from 
original 1. 2. 1. 2. 


TRREGULAR VERBS 


hada “ be diminished, scarce,” 

hata “ to swallow ” 

The forms of the perfect are also wdéhada, 
wahata. Impft. liiwhad, liiwhat (for the verbs 2nd 
radical laryngal, see Verb § 18) ; juss. lahad, lahat; 
imper. had, hat. 

Stem with prefix ¢a- 

Perf. tawdhata; impft. juss. 
tawahat. 

Stem with prefix ‘a- 

Perf. ‘awhada; impft. juss. lawhad ; imper. *awhad. 

Stem with prefix ’at- 

Perf. ’atwahada; impft. juss. litwahad; imper. 
‘atwahad. 


§ 46. bela “to say” 
Its root is Dhl. 


§ 45. 


latwéhat; imper. 


Perfect, Singular Plural 
3rd mase. bela belaw 
3rd fem. belat beliya 


telkum or tabaw 
telkan or tabaya 
*anba 


2nd masce. telka or taba 
2nd fem. telki or tabay 
Ist com. ’abq 


The forms of the 2nd person with the basis ¢el- 
are hybrid forms: the prefix ¢- is of the imperfect, 
the suffixes -ka, -ki, -kum, -kan are of the perfect. 
The basis tel- (with e) can be explained as coming 
from *tabal with disappearance of b. The other 
forms of the 2nd person and those of the 1st person 
are forms of the imperfect with disappearance of |, 
but curiously the suffixes are those of the jussive 
of verbs 3rd radical w, y (Verb §25by). The 
endings of the 2nd person plural might, however, 
also be influenced by those of the 3rd person plural. 


Stem with prefix ‘at- 
Perf. ’atbela or ’atbéhala; impft. juss. létbal or 
latbahal; imper. ’atbal or ‘atbahal. 
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PLURILITERALS 


§ 47. Quadriliterals 


A quadriliteral verb with vowel o after the 2nd 
radical (Verb § 36c), is *agmoma‘a “ be sorrowful.” 

Some quadriliterals with prefix ‘an- are: ’an- 
sahrara or sahra “ vociferate (child) ,” ’an-katkata 
“be in great quantity.” 


Abbreviated quadriliterals 


§ 48. Type sdrga (1. 2.3. y) 


Add some verbs of this type to those in Verb 
§ 34: warka “to take away,” kamta “ pick flowers 
or leaves”; used only with prefix ‘a-: ‘amdnta 
“give birth to twins ” (denominative from mdnta 
“twins ”) ; with w as 2nd radical: sdwsa “ twist,” 
liwla “ move (active) in a circle ”; with prefix ta- 
in type C: ta-nadwana “ shake the head for sorrow.” 


Perfect 

Plural 
sdrgaw 
sargaya 
sargekum 
sdrgekan 
sargena 


Singular 
3rd masc. sdrga “ he orned ” 
3rd fem. sarget 
2nd masc. sdrgeka 
2nd fem. sargeki 
Ist com. sargeko 


Imperfect, jussive 

Plural 
lasirgaw 
lasargdaya 
tasirgaw 
tasargaya 
nasarga 


Singular 
3rd mase. lasérgq 
3rd fem. tasarga 
2nd mase. tasarga 
2nd fem. tasargay 
Ist com. ’asirga 


Imperative 
Plural 
sirgaw 
sargaya 


Singular 
2nd masec. sérgd 
2nd fem. sdrgay 


§ 49. Type mezdina 


Add some verbs to those of Verb § 35: tetaima 
“eat grass or leaves (goat),” negara “ tell,” sedada 
“hit ” (not “ point out ”), helala “ throw in rapid 
succession,” heradra “go away fast,” gelaila “draw 
water” (not “drive”), derara “be satisfied,” 
Seriiba “braid a rope for weaving bags,” gegdra 
“to make a gurgling sound as liquid when it is 
being drunk,” ‘e&dna “hit by throwing”; with 
prefix “a: “aserdra “walk single-file.” 
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Basic stem 
Perf. mezina “to weigh”; impft. juss. lamezan ; 
imper. mezan. 


Stem with prefix ’a- 
Perf. ‘amezina; impft. juss. lamezan; imper. 
"amezan, 
Stem with prefix ‘at- 
Perf. ‘atmezina; impft. juss. latmezan; imper. 
‘atmezan. 
§ 50. Type qoqgala 
Add some verbs of this type to those of Verb 
§ 36: bogdla “be fed up with something,” gogara 
“detach bread from the baking pan,” fofadna 
“resume milking of a cow after she was dry,” 
gorita “carry, transport,” motd‘a “throw the 
sling ” (denominative of motat “sling”). With 
prefix ta-: taford‘a “be courageous”; with prefix 
‘a-: “asoli‘a “be homesick”; with prefix ’an-: 
‘ancorara “tramp about.” Note that in most of 
the verbs the 1st radical is a labial or palatal, 
and the o might be the result of assimilation 
with delabialization in the case of the labiovelars 
(g”, gq’). A few of the verbs, however, begin with 
other consonants and may involve an analogical 
transfer. 
Stem with prefix ta- 
Perf. tagogdla “be scraped out”; impft. juss. 
latgogal; imper. tagogal. 
Stem with prefix ’a- 
Perf. *agoqdla ; impft. juss. lagogal; imper. ‘agogal. 
Stem with prefix ’at- 
Perf. ‘atqgogdla; impft. juss. latqogal; imper. 
‘atqoqal. 


§ 51. Type éefa (1y3y) 

Add some verbs to those of Verb §37: hega 
“give protection ” (not “ find protection ”), sesa 
“remove the hull of wheat,” lefa “ seize and throw 
down,” heda “ make a gift” (not “ distribute”), 
keka or mema or Sesa “sift,” Ceha “be visible 
(the hull of growing wheat).” With prefix ’a-: 
‘alela “ distinguish,” 

Basic stem 
Perf. cefa “make a thick soup”; impft. juss. 

laéefa’; imper. éefa. 

Stem with prefix ta- 

Perf. tacefa; impft. juss. latcefa’; imper. tacefq. 

Stem with prefix ‘a- 

Perf. ‘aéefa; impft. juss. lécefa; imper. ‘acefdq. 
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contrary to what is indicated in Verb § 23e. 


Stem with prefix ‘at- 7 a 
Perf. ’atéefa; impft. juss. létéefq ; imper. ’atcefq. 


§ 52. Type gola (1w3y) 


Add some verbs to those of Verb § 38: toba and 
tofa “repent,” gosa “live in a village” (denomi- 
native of qgisot “ village”), gosa “cut mush.” 
With prefix ’an-: ’an-goga “ tramp about.” 

Basic stem 
Perf. gola “sing and dance”; fem. golet; impft. 

juss. lagolq; imper. gold. 

Stem with prefix ’a- 

Perf. ‘agola; impft. juss. légold; imper. ‘agold. 

Stem with prefix ’at- 

Perf. ‘atgola; impft. juss. létgola; imper. ’atgola. 


§ 53. Quinquiliterals 
Stem with prefix ’at- 


Perf. ’athalibliba “cause to make to twitch”; 
impft. juss. ldthaliblab; imper. ‘athalablab. 


PARTICLES 
§ 54. Prepositions 


a) There are several biliteral prepositions start- 
ing with ’a. The treatment of the last radical when 
connected with the suffixed pronouns is different 
for each of these prepositions. The prepositions 
are: ’al “to, for,” ’ab “ with, by, in,” ’at “ to, into, 
for, against.” 

b) In ’al, the 7 is simple throughout: 


Singular Plural 
3rd mase. ’alu *alom 
3rd fem. ’ala alin 
2nd mase. ’alka or ’ekka ’alkum or ’akkum 
(see § 6b) 
2nd fem. ’alkt or ’akki ’alkan or ’akkan 
Ist com. ’alyd or ’ayyd ‘alna 


(see $5) 


c) In ’at, the last radical is geminated with the 
suffixed pronouns of the 3rd person and of the 1st 
person singular (¢ > éé, see § 5); it is simple with 
the other persons. 





The verb ‘alela “ distinguish ” belongs to this type 













Singular Plural 
3rd mase. ’attu *attom 
3rd fem. ’atta *attan 
2nd mase. ’atka ’atkum 
2nd fem. ’atki *atkan 
1st com. ’aé¢a *atna 


d) In ’ab the last radical is geminated through- 
out: 


Singular Plural 
3rd mase. ’abbu *abbom 
3rd fem. ’abba *abban 
2nd mase. ’abbaka *abbakum 
2nd fem. ’abbaki *abbakan 
Ist com. ’abbaya *abbana 


e) Note that nearly all the prepositions 
(Sketches § 58), even those formed by invariable 
elements, can be used with suffixed pronouns. Thus 
from dib “to, upon”: dibyai; go “near”: goka; 
bak “near”: baku, and so on. 

f) The preposition kamsdl or ‘akal “like” 
expresses equality: hatu ’akalyad or kamsdlyd sagub 
tu “he is as rich as I am”; ‘akal alone, if not 
followed by an adjective or an adverb, expresses 
equality in size: hatu ’akalyd tu “he is my size” 
(as big or as small as I am). 

g) The comparative is expressed by man: hatu 
manyad saggab “he is richer than I am”; super- 
lative by man kull (“than all”): hatu man kullu 
ladagge siggab “he is richer than all the village, 
he is the richest man in the village.” 

h) The equivalent of “instead of” is man 
hanet : ’alli katab ’aglu habbo manhanet ’agal ba‘ad 
tahayyabbo “give this book to him instead of 
(literally “instead that you give it”) to another.” 

i) Other prepositions are: mdtor “ equal, alike,” 
‘at gas “ opposite,” gallab- or gilla- “ for the sake 
of,” hago-hu beside haqgo-ha “after” (-hu, -ha is 
suffix pronoun of the 3rd pers. masc. fem.). 


§ 55. Adverbs 
a) Adverbs of PLACE: 


a) Add to Sketches § 59a: ’at lohe and ’at le 
“there,” consisting of the preposition ‘at and the 
demonstrative element lohe or le (Sketches § 50b). 


B) Interrogative adverbs: ’a§ “ where? ”. With 
the suffixed pronouns there are forms which are not 
clear and require additional study. 














h- 


ns 
le 











Plural 
*98awom tom or ’asawa tom 


Singular 
3rd masc. ’asawo 

“ where is he? ” 
3rd fem. ’asawa *98awan tain or ’asawa tain 
2nd masc. ’asawo ’anta ’asawom ’antum or ’asawa 
and fem. ’asawa ’antt *antum 


The suffixed pronouns -wo, -wa, -wom, -wdn are 
joined to the plural verb endings -o of the perfect 
and -w of the imperfect, jussive and the imperative 
(Sketches § 48a8). It is curious, however, that 
the form ’asawa is also used for the plural. 

y) Beside man ‘aya “from where?”, the form 
man daya is also used with the same value; for 
the d, see § 9. 

b) Adverbs of TIME: 

Add: wala “ never” (Arabic wala) with the nega- 
tive verb: wala *imadsa “he never came”; kal 
‘swwan “always”; ‘at ri’as “first”; yom or 
yomata “ today.” 

ce) Adverbs of MANNER: 

‘akal labazuh..... bazuh “the more... the more”: 
‘akal libazuh zaibitkuwo bazuh bakka “the more 
I beat him the more he cried.” 


d) Adverbs of NEGATION: 


The simple adverb of negation is ya 
emphatic yaydayd. 


> no,” 


CoNJUNCTIONS 


§ 56. Conjunctions of subordination 


a) TIME, CIRCUMSTANCE AND MANNER: 


a) Beside ’ando with the perfect to express con- 
comitance (Sketches § 60aa), the form ‘anda is 
also used. 

8) *andiy “before ” is used with the imperfect, 
but also with the perfect: ldbet *andiy ‘asreka 
(perfect) or tasarra korit ’agal tattalha *ikon “ you 
will not play ball before having cleaned the 
house”; lahagat ’anddy ta’immar (or ’amérka) 
‘itathaga “do not speak before you know the fact ”; 
l@ansa ‘astiya madar *andéy missq “water the 
camels before the sun sets.” 

The idea of “before” is also expressed by the 
preposition gddiéim followed by a noun: nabra 
habbo ‘anddy giiyyas or qidiéim gasahu “ give him 
food before he goes” (or “before his going”). 
y) kam with the verb in perfect “ after, when ”: 
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lidirham kam siérqa gesa “ after he had stolen the 
money he left”; lawarqat kam qdar’ayya sattayya 
“ after he had read the letter he tore it to pieces ” ; 
zalam kam 2ilma ’at bet ’ateko “when it rained 
I entered the hut.” 

The idea of “after” is also expressed by hago 
(Sketches §60a8) and by hago-ma: haqgoma masal 
misnihu térakdba ’agal lar’annt masa “ he came to 
see me after he met his friend.” 

$8) The conjunction kam with the perfect ex- 
presses also “as soon as” followed or not by 
‘abbabbahu “ at once” (repetition of ’ab, Sketches 
§ 59dy): la’anas kam mota lagnazditu hasbaw “ as 
soon as the man is dead they wash the body”; 
kam masa ‘abbabbahu ’agal labla‘ *ambata “ as soon 
as he came home he began to eat.” 

¢) For ‘asak “until” (Sketches § 60ay), some 
more examples follow here: libun tahanna ’asak 
tikkam “ grind the coffee until it is well ground ” ; 
la‘acat zaibatta *‘asak tawdddaq “strike the tree 
until it falls”; ‘asak lijum mdssv’ sanah “ wait 
until the chief comes.” 

£) man with the perfect “since”: man ‘agbala 
%ra’akuwo “since he came back I have not seen 
him”; man mdsa sib lihammaddo halla “ since 
he came men have praised him.” 

7) The idea of “ when” is expressed by various 
conjunctions mentioned in Sketches § 60a8. Add 
to them: kamsal with the perfect: kamsdl kallasna 
‘agal nigis tu “when we finish (when we have 
finished) we shall go”; man gdabbi’ preceded by 
the verb in perfect: zalam zalma man gabbv’ ’atal 
at bet “atta “when it rains the goats go into the 
hut.” 

6) ka’anna “so that”: ’alli gimal bazuh hafun 
tu ka’anna ’agal las‘anno *i’aqaddar “ the camel is 
so wild that I cannot ride it.” In this example, 
ka@anna is followed by the imperfect *t’agdddar, but 
for the action in the past, it can probably also be 
followed by the perfect. 


b) FINALITY: 

The conjunction ’anday “lest” is used with the 
jussive: ’alli fare “itabla‘ ’andiiy timut “do not eat 
that fruit lest you die”; lahasan *itazbat *andiy 
tazzabbat “do not beat this child lest you be 
beaten.” 


c) CAUSE AND REASON: 


The conjunction ’agal mi is used very often in 
the meaning of “because”: ‘ana ‘alli fards 
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vazabaiyyo ’agal mi lala’akkal darham ‘alabaya 
“T cannot buy this horse because I don’t have 
enough money”; ’agal ligis “iqaddar ’agal mt 
hamum tu “he cannot leave because he is sick.” 


d) DECLARATION : 

The imperfect méssal “it seems that” is 
followed by the imperfect or by ’agal with the 
jussive: yom zillam (or ’agal lazlim) massal halla 
“it seems that it will rain today”; yom zillam 
*imissal-ni “it seems that it will not rain today ” 
(literally “it seems not that it will rain today”). 


e) INDIRECT INTERROGATION : 

a) The subordinate interrogation is expressed by 
the interrogative adverb followed by kam “ that ” 
which introduces the subordinate sentence: huhu 
‘atliya kam ra’akahu ’as’allo “ tell him where you 
saw his brother”; ldbet ’agal mt kam ’azbaya 
ta’ammar “ do you know why he sold the house? ” ; 
‘akal ’ayi kam kifdlka *attu ’asa’alinni “ tell me 
how much you paid for it?”; ma’aze kam massv’ 
*ammar “| do not know when he will come.” 

B) The idea of “whether” is expressed by 
various means. It can be expressed by the principal 
verb in the positive followed by the alternative 
particle mi (or man gdibbi’) and the principal verb 
repeated in the negative: baqdlu rakbaya mi 
‘irikbaya *’ammar “TI do not know whether he 
has found his mule” (literally: “I do not know, 
has he found his mule or did he not find it?” ) ; 
fagar miss’ mi *imassi’ sa’°allo “ask him whether 
he will come tomorrow ” (literally: “ ask him, will 
he come tomorrow or will he not come?”); gis 
ki-liisum miisa man gibbi’ wi’imisa ra’¢ “ go and 
see whether the chief has come or not.” 

The idea of “whether” can also be expressed 
by the repetition of the verb “to know” in the 
positive and in the negative separated by mi or 
wala, the subordinate sentence being introduced 
by man gdbbv’: bagdlu rakba man gabbi’ ti’ammar 
mi (or wala) “ita@’immar “do you know whether 
he found his mule? ”. 


f) CONDITION: 

a) The real condition is expressed by man 
followed by the imperfect (Sketches § 60fa), or by 
man gibbi’ “if it happens that” preceded by the 
verb in the perfect (and not followed as wrongly 
indicated in Sketches § 60fa) : masniya man massi’ 
or masa man gabbv’ wit ’agal habbo tu “if my 
friend comes I will give him a cow.” 


Lestau: Supplementary Observations on Tigré Grammar 


The expression man gdbbi’ preceded by the verb 
in the negative expresses “unless”: salasa rayal 
*thabkuwwo man gibbi’ la’adag *ilazibbayyo ’acéé 
“unless I give him three hundred dollars he will 
not sell the donkey to me”; nossa *i’amsa’akuwwo 
man gibbi’ *imdss’ “unless I fetch him he will 
not come.” 

Note that man gabbi’ does not change whatever 
the person of the verb is: “asmara “igeska man 
gibbi’ dirham *ihaybikka “if you do not go to 
Asmara I will not give you any money.” 

8) The unreal condition in the past is expressed 
by the participial form gatal followed by man 
gibb’ (conjugated) for the positive, by man 
‘igibbv’ for the negative; the apodosis is intro- 
duced by wd followed by the perfect compounded 
with ‘ala. Examples: mala masa’ man tagabba’ 
wit wa-habkoka ‘alko “if you had come yesterday 
I would have given you a cow”; ladarham rakba 
man gabbi’ sdrra wa-habkuwwo ‘alko “if I had 
found the money I would have given him half of 
it” (rakba is the participle rakab with the suffixed 
pronoun of the 3rd person, feminine) ; mald zalam 
man “igdbbi’ ’asmara wa-gesko ‘alko “ if it had not 
rained yesterday I would have gone to Asmara.” 

Instead of man gabbi’ in the protasis one also 
finds wd-ga’a: hatu ta’zaz rakab wa-gé'a wi-wadiyu 
‘ala “if he had received an order he would have 
done it.” 

To express a possession in the unreal condition 
one uses man law‘al ’al- with the suffixed pronouns 
(man conjunction, law‘al is imperfect of ‘ala “ it 
was, he wag,” ’al “to, for”): daérham man law‘al 
‘ayy labet wazabeko ‘alko “if I had money I would 
have bought the house.” For the expression of the 
possession, see Sketches § 56. 


g) HYPOTHESIS: 


The hypothesis is expressed by wala man fol- 
lowed by the imperfect of the verb, or by man-ma 
followed by the imperfect, or by the perfect + ma 
followed by man géabbi’; for the negative, the 
principal verb is preceded by the particle of nega- 
tion %-. The apodosis is expressed by the future 
(’agal + jussive + tw), for the positive; by the 
negative imperfect, for the negative. Examples: 
wala man zallam or manma zéillam or zalma man 
gabbi’ sug ’agal ligis tu “ even if it rains I will go to 
the market”; wala man *izdllam or manma “izallam 
or ’izdlma man gabbi’ sug ’i’agayyas “ even if it does 
not rain I shall not go to the market ”; wala bazuh 
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dihib man tahaybanni wa’acca *atka *V’azabbiyya 
“even if you give me much gold I will not sell 
my cow to you.” 


h) WISH: 

The unreal wish (“if only!”) is expressed by 
the participle gatal followed by man gabbi’: malg 
mas’ man gabbv’ “if only he came yesterday!” ; 
riibbi woro hasan hayabyd man gabbi “if only God 
gave me a boy! ”. 


§ 57. Conjunctions of coordination 


a) ALTERNATIVE: 


The two elements of the alternative are sepa- 
rated by lagba’ ma: ’ana lagba’ ma huyd ’agal 
namsa’kum “ikon “neither I nor my brother will 
come to you ”; ‘ana saga lagba’ ma ’angera ’i’aballa* 
“T do not eat either meat or bread”; ’ana ’at suq 
yom lagba’ ma fagar *i’agayyas “I shall not go to 
the market either today or tomorrow ”; béd‘al bet 
lagba’ ma gana “be it the owner or a stranger.” 


b) OPPOSITION : 


a) “Not only ... but also” is expressed by 
leta followed by the verb in the negative in the 


“not only ” sentence, and the conjunction -ma in 
the “but” sentence: huhu leta "ikon *abuhu-ma 
‘atta qabar *imasa “ not only his brother but also 
his father failed to come to the burial”; haddas 
bet leta *isirha la-ma** bet gandabit ’afrisa “ not 
only did he fail to build a new house but he 
(even) destroyed the old one.” 

B) da’im “but.” To illustrate the use of da’am 
a complete sentence is added to Sketches § 61cy: 
dib misniya ’agal *igis hazza ‘alko di’am hamémko 
“T wanted to go to my friend, but I was sick.” 

y) manna ta “ but”: manna ta ’ab ’ab lamayyat 
latwdérrds “but when the father dies he is in- 
herited.” 


§ 58. VocaTIVE AND INTERJECTIONS 


In addition to the vocative form of Sketches § 62 
note: masc. yaha “O thou,” fem. yahdy; pl. mase. 
yahaw “O you,” fem. yadhayat. 

For “ take,” the following forms are used : masc. 
sg. ’anka, fem. ’anki; pl. masce. ’ankum, fem. ’ankan. 


[I wish to express my thanks to Col. G. K. N. Trevaskis 
whose help enabled me to accomplish my work on Tigré.] 


81a is the demonstrative element, -ma conjunction of 
insistence. 
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[A descriptive study. 1-3: The noun and adjective inflec- 
tions are stated (morphemes and definitions ; paradigms ; 
alternations). 4-7: A study of the occurrence of nasaliza- 
tion shows that the seemingly aberrant nasalized case 
endings (type daswain), which are found only after 
vowel (or ‘ semivowel’), merely reflect nasalized stems. 
Excursus on gender syntax in fn. 6; on * in fn. 15.] 


1. Hindustani ! sussTANTIVES (subdivided below 

*Colloquial Urdu chiefly as recorded from Mr. Mirza 
Jaffer of Allahabad in 1942-5 under the auspices of the 
Intensive Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies (J. Milton Cowan, Director). The pho- 
hemes, aside from the still unanalysed intonations, are # 
or space (word boundary); aeiou: (vowels); pttckq 
bddjg fs&a zy mny rrl (consonants) ; ~ (nasaliza- 


into nouns and adjectives) are words which form 
paradigms consisting of a stem and one of three 
sets of endings. Consequently there are three 
genders of paradigms, masculine, feminine, and 
common-gender. These are the endings: 


tion) * (breathing). e (i) o (w)when adjoining certain 
other vowels are non-syllabic; there is no need to set up 
‘y’ and ‘w’ phonemes. : is ‘vowel length.” ¢¢@ are 
retroflex stops; 7 is a retroflex flap. Some features of 
the phonemic notation here used will be justified in the 
course of this paper. 

The author is much indebted to Ernest Bender and 
Bernard Bloch who gave an earlier draft of this article 
the benefit of their corrections and suggestions. 
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TABLE 1 


MASCULINE 


FEMININE COMMON-GENDER 





adjectival nominal 


indifferent 


adjectival 


nominal adjectival | nominal 


indifferent indifferent 











nom 
8G 
voce, obl 





nom 
voce 
obl 

















In all three genders, then, there are special 
nominal forms in -0: and -6: for the voc and obl 
pl respectively, contrasting with adjectival forms. 
FEMININES (aorat ‘woman, kirki: ‘window’ 
be: ti: ‘daughter,’ acc’i: ‘good, giri: ‘ fallen, 


fell’) are distinguished by the presence of such a 
contrasting nominal form for the nom pl also.? 
MASCULINES (paes-a: ‘money,’ be:t-a: ‘son, 
acc’-a: ‘good,’ gir-a: ‘fallen, fell’) take inflec- 
tional endings (-a: for the nom sg, -e: for the other 
cases) even in their adjectival and indifferent forms. 
The remaining substantives are COMMON-GENDER 
substantives (do:st ‘friend,’ lo:g pl ‘ people,’ 
ra: ja: ‘prince, xu: bsu: rat ‘ beautiful ’).® 

The choice between the three cases (nom(inative), 


*See three paragraphs below for the three alternant 
forms of the suffix (-é: , -@:, -~). In aecordance with 
dictionary practice, paradigms are identified by their 
nom (sg) forms. Hyphen is used in morphological dis- 
cussion to indicate boundary between stem and case 
ending, and for no other purpose. 

* PRONOUNS are here left out of account. They are 
really common-gender substantives characterized by the 
absence of a vocative, the presence of at least two addi- 
tional case categories, and extensive stem suppletion. 
a: p ‘you (polite)’ is not a pronoun but, true to its 
history (cf. Skt. dtman-), a regular common-gender sub- 
stantive. It occurs in the singular only (has no suffixed 
forms) but always shows that quasi-plural agreement 
(including, in the informant’s speech, the distinction 
between a: p giri: ‘ you—one female person—fell’ and 











voc(ative), obl(ique)) and the two numbers 
(s(in)g(ular), pl(ural)) rests on the environ- 
ment; it is a matter of syntactic function and 
meaning. The further choice, in those particular 
plural case categories which provide the distinc- 
tion, between an adjectival and a nominal form 
is likewise syntactical in nature. In certain con- 
structions, I (e.g. as modifiers in be: ti: [lo:g] 
‘ daughters-[people], daughters,’ acc’: [aorat-é:] 
‘good [women] ’), all words appear in their adjec- 
tival or, where the distinction does not exist, 
indifferent form. In certain other constructions, 
II (e.g. as head of the subject in be: tt: -d: 
‘daughters,’ acc’i:-@: ‘good ones (fem.)’; or as 
predicates in girt: -~ = giri: ‘ they fell (fem.)’; or 
preceding particles as in aorat-d: ko: ‘to women, 
acc’: 6: ko: ‘to good ones (fem.),’ be: t-6: ko: 
‘to sons,’ acct-d: ko: ‘to good ones (masc.), 
ra: ja:-0: ko: ‘to princes’), all words appear in 
their nominal (or indifferent) forms. In still 
another construction, III (as a predicate comple- 


' ment with a verb immediately following), some 


substantives appear typically in adjectival (or in- 
different form (acc’i: "0: ‘ye are good (fem.), 
giri: "o: ‘ye are fallen, have fallen (fem.)’), while 


a: p girt: ‘ you—several females—fell’) which is more 

or less optionally characteristic of other honorifics. — 
Foreign inflections of Arabic, Persian, and English 

loanwords are also disregarded in the present article. 
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the rest show only nominal (or indifferent) inflec- 
tions (be: ti: -@: "o: ‘ye are daughters’). Since 
only nominatives occur in ITI, the difference is not 
apparent except where a feminine pl is involved. 
Those feminines whose plural is found in adjec- 
tival form in construction III are FEMININE 
ADJECTIVES (acc"t:, giri:) ; those feminines whose 
plural is found in nominal form in III are FEMI- 
NINE NOUNS (be: ti:, k*irki:, aorat). As the fre- 
quency of feminine nouns vs. feminine adjectives in 
constructions I and II respectively is studied, it is 
found, furthermore, that most feminine adjectives 
occur in I and most feminine nouns in II, the 
reverse being more or less confined to set phrases. 
It follows that nominal forms of feminine ad- 
jectives (acct: -@:, acci:-o:, girt:-6:) and ad- 
jectival forms of feminine nouns (be: ti: [lo: g]) 
are relatively or absolutely rare.* 

All feminine adjective stems (acc™%:-, giri: -) 
and some feminine noun stems (be: tt: -, but not 
kMrki:-) are derived from masculine stems by the 
addition of 1: -.° Masculines from which feminine 
adjectives are thus derived are MASCULINE ADJEC- 
TIVES (acc"-a:) ; all others are MASCULINE NOUNS 
(paes-a:, be:t-a:). The relative frequency of 
masculine adjectives vs. masculine nouns as among 
constructions I and II parallels that of feminine 
nouns and adjectives. A feminine adjective may 
be said to form with its underlying masculine a 
TWIN adjective paradigm. (In a sentence, the mas- 
culine part of it will agree with a masculine or 
common-gender word: acc*-e: paes-e: ‘good 
monies,’ acc’-e: ra: ja: ‘ good princes,’ acc*-e: do: st 
‘good (male) friends’; the feminine part with a 
feminine or common-gender word: acc’t: be: ti: -d: 
‘good daughters,’ acc’i: aorat-é: ‘good women,’ 
acci: do: st ‘good (female) friends.’)* In the 


‘Participles in the nominal nom occur typically as 
predicates; see two paragraphs below. Otherwise they 
are distributed much like adjectives in general. 

*Conversely, some masculine stems (acc'-) underlie 
feminine adjectives; others (be: t-) underlie feminine 
nouns; still other (paes-) lack a feminine counterpart. 

*More explicitly, (1). the nominal (or indifferent) 
forms of MOST common-gender NOUNS may require mascu- 
line or common-gender adjectival (or indifferent) sub- 
stantives as modifiers, predicate complements, ete. Hence 
words like do: st are traditionally called masculine. 
Some of these same common-gender nouns occur, how- 
ever, ALSO with feminine adjectival modifiers ete. (and, 
of course, feminine nominal—or indifferent—forms of 
participles as predicates) mostly with the meaning 
female . . .’ as in the above example (S. Boekman has 
called this to the author’s attention). lo: g and, above 
all, pronouns (fn. 3) like uo: ‘that, those,’ tim ‘ye’ 


case of the common-gender substantives a distinc- 
tion between nouns and adjectives can be based 
only on their frequency in constructions I and II 
respectively: those more often found in I are 
COMMON-GENDER ADJECTIVES (xu: bsu: rat), those 
more often found in IJ, COMMON-GENDER NOUNS 
(ra: ja:, do: st, lo:g). 

Twin adjectives are PARTICIPLES if the mascu- 
line stem equals a verb stem (past participle), 
or a verb stem followed by #- (present participle) 
(gir verb stem ‘fall’: gir-a:, giri: past participle 
masc. and fem. ‘ fallen, fell’; girt-a:, girtt: present 
participle masc. and fem. ‘falling, would have 
fallen’). The nominal nom pl of the feminine 
participles shows the suffix alternant -~ (giri: 
‘they fell (fem.),’ girti: ‘they would have fallen 
(fem.)’) ; the other feminine stems in i: show alter- 
nant -d: or, stylistically less favored, -é: (acc: -d: 
[acci:-€:] ‘good ones (fem.),’? be: ti:-d: 
[be: tt:-é:] ‘ daughters’); the remaining femi- 
nines show -é: only (aorat-é: ‘women’; there are 
no adjectives of this type). 


2. The following paradigms result (A — adjec- 
tive; N = noun; ajl = adjectival; idt — indiffer- 
ent; nl—nominal. Relatively rare forms (as 
defined above) are given in parentheses. acc’-a: 
acc’: and gir-a: giri: are twin adjectives. gir-a: 
giri: are participles) : 


are constant examples. (2) Nominal (or indifferent) 
forms of common-gender ADJECTIVES will have either 
masculine (or common-gender) or feminine (or common 
gender) adjectival modifiers etc. according to meaning 
(male, or general, vs. female): hidustd: n ki: xu: bsu: 
rat-o: ‘India belonging-to (fem.) beautiful ones!,’ i.e. 
‘beautiful (women) of India!.’ (3) Some nominal (or 
indifferent) forms of common-gender adjectives with 
specialized meanings call for masculine (or common- 
gender), others for feminine (or common-gender) agree- 
ment as a matter of lexicon; e.g. gujra: ti: ‘ Gujerati, 
belonging to the Gujerat country,’ but nominal form with 
feminine (or common-gender) agreement ‘ Gujerati lang- 
uage’ as in acchi: gujra: ti: ‘good Gujerati.’ See fn. 9. 
To the extent that its meaning is specialized (and 
especially where it has outlived, historicaily, its basic 
adjective paradigm; I have no examples) such a nominal 
(indifferent) adjective is simply a common-gender NOUN 
(see end of preceding paragraph) with masculine (or 
common-gender) or feminine (or common-gender) agree- 
ment, as the case may be; hence the stricture (‘most’) 
under (1). 

None of these instances must be confused with feminine 
nouns (nom pl nominal in -€:) the stems of which are 
identical with those of common-gender nouns: acci: 
me: 2-€: ‘good tables’ alongside acc-e: me: 2, same 
meaning; contrast accli: lo: g ‘good people (ref. to 
women) ’: acct-e: lo: g ‘good people (ref. to men, or 
general).’ 
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TABLE 2 


MASCULINE 


COMMON- 


FEMININE GENDER 








nom sg idt acc’-a: gir-a: 


voc, obl sg acc'-e:  gir-e: 


idt 


nom pl ajl 
idt acc’-e:  gir-e: 
nl 
A 
voc pl ajl 
idt 
nl (acc’-0:) (gir-o:) 


acc’-e:  gir-e: 


obl pl ajl acc'-e:  gir-e: 
idt 


nl (acc’-6:) (gir-6:) 


acc’: : ru: bsu: 
acc’: irt : ru: bsu: 
acc’: 
(acc: 
acc%: 


(acct: 


acc’: 


(acct: 








nom sg idt || paes-a: be: t-a: aorat 


voc, obl sg || paes-e: be: t-e: aorat 


idt 
nom pl ajl 
idt || paes-e: 


nl { aorat-€: k’irki:-@: be: 


N 
voc pl ajl 
idt 
nl paes-o: : t-0: 


( paes-e 


obl plajl || (paes-e : fe: 
idt 


n! paes-0: be: t-0: 











3. The sound pattern of Hindustani entails cer- 
tain automatic alternations of STEM-final phonemes. 
Before any of the (vocalic) suffixes the sequence 
non-initial consonant plus single vowel loses its 
vowel under certain conditions’ (sarak nom sg 
‘street,’ but sark-€: nom pi nominal) and e, o are 
lost from the groups a’e, a"o (ta’e nom sg ‘ fold, 
but ta”d: obl pl nominal). Before the endings -e: 


7 When preceded by a single (short) vowel. When a 
vowel cluster precedes, the loss seems to be optional 
(aorat-€: and aort-é€: both occur). When a consonant 
precedes, the treatment varies according to the consonant. 
cluster which results or would result. 


(aorat) (kirki:) (be: 


khirki: be: ti: 
khirki: be: tt: 


do: 


(aorat) (kirki:) (be: ti: (do: 


aorat-o: k’irki:-o: be: ti: -o: do: st-o: 


(aorat) (kirki:) (be: ti: (do: st) 


aorat-0: k’irki:-0: be: ti: -6: do: st-0: 





and -€:* an e preceded by vowel is lost (ga: e nom 
sg. ‘cow’ and ga: e-d: obl pl nominal, but ga:-é: 
nom pl nominal). Before the endings -o: and -0: 
an o preceded by vowel is lost (baca:o nom sg 
‘rescue’: baca:-d: obl pl nominal). Furthermore, 
there are a few instances of suppletion (cirt:4: 


8 And before i:- in deriving feminine from masculine 
stems. The further loss of stem-final i: before this 
(ki:-a nom sg ‘ (was) done (mase.),’ but ki: sg fem.) 
is perhaps not entirely automatic. 

In rapid speech geminates are simplified and stops 
that are accompanied by * are replaced by plain ones 
before zero suffix (gidd'-6: obl pl nominal vs. gid (d*) 
nom sg etc. ‘ vulture’ illustrates both). 





a 


a a a a a ee a ae 


720 Io B= Sl 
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nom sg ‘ bird’ with pl nominal cases from a stem 
cirt:- as in ctiyi:-@: nom pl nominal). 


4. Only in one respect does there seem to be an 
irregularity that affects the inflectional ENDINGs.° 
The manuals list, or at least mention, certain 
substantives in which all endings, including the 
derivative i:- of feminine stems, are nasalized: 
“daswan” nom sg (other adjectival case forms 
“daswen ”), a masculine adjective ‘the tenth’ 
and its feminine twin “daswin”; or “ bayan 
(baén),?° bain ” ‘left,’ another twin adjective; or 
the masculine noun “dhiian (dhién)” ‘smoke’; 
or the feminine noun “siwain (pl siwainan) ” 
‘Indian vermicelli; holiday gift. In our pre- 
liminary notation these words appear as daso-a: 
daso-€: dasot: ; ba: e-d: ba:-é: ba:i: ; d’u:-a: 
d'u:-€: ; sioat: stoai:-d:. Writing -d@:, -€:, ¢%:- 
ete., when contrasted with the transliterations from 
Urdu, “an, én, in,” does away with the oddity of 
having to add, after the case endings,"* an element 
“...n” common to the entire paradigm. It is 
moreover supported by the status of nasalization 
(",“n”) in the language as a whole, quite aside 
from the paradigms under investigation: a nasal- 
ized vowel not only differs in sound from the 
sequence vowel plus nasal consonant (n, m, 0), 
but is characteristically shorter, its nasal com- 
ponent not counting, for the purposes of the auto- 
matic word stress, as a consonant (as n, m, n do). 
d'ika: ‘covered, was covered’ shares the stress 
pattern of pata: ‘ trace,’ with weak stress on the 
first vowel which is short (single) and unchecked, 
whereas lanka: ‘ Ceylon’ and tinka: ‘ mote, straw’ 
have the louder initial stress of checked syllables, 
comparable to that of d’akta: ‘being covered, 


°Of course the phonemic shape of the nom sg (fn. 2) 
is not sufficient to predict gender: accha: is masculine, 
ciri:a: feminine, ra: ja: common-gender (although this 
particular word does not happen to be used with femi- 
nine concord; see fn. 6) ; aorat is feminine, lo: g common- 
gender; mo: ti: ‘pearl’ and gujra: ti: are common- 
gender (fn. 6) while ro: ti: ‘bread’ is feminine. 

See section 3. Cp. e.g., J. T. Platts, A Grammar of 
the Hindistani or Urda Language* (Oxford 1941) 42, 
43, 45, and fn. 17 below. 

* Or rather case infixes. 

* There is no ..an.., ..an.. distinct from ..d@y.., 
--@..; see next section. Incidentally, a contrast such 
as lanka: vs. tinka (the latter with apical [n]) makes 
It necessary for the dialect in question to set up a pho- 
heme n. See J. R. Firth in A. H. Harley, Colloquial 
Hindustani (London 1944) xiii. 
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would have been covered.’ In short, vowel @ is 
on the same footing as vowel a. The nasality of 
the former should not be represented on the line 
as a segment in the syllabic makeup of Hindustani. 

This still leaves an extra set of nasalized endings 
paralleling oral ones after certain stems. The 
irregularity would obviously disappear if by some 
valid analysis the nasalization were moved back 
even further; that is, from the ending into the 
stem. 


5. Two statements describe the distribution of 
nasality and orality in Hindustani vowels. First. 
a vowel or sequence of vowels within a word is 
either entirely oral or entirely nasalized. Secondly, 
only nasalized vowels or vowel sequences occur 
immediately before or after m, », or 1); there is, in 
other words, contrast between ..da:0.., ..a:0b.. 
and what might be written ..b@I0..,..@7 0b... 
but there is only ..md@:6.., ..d@:dm...'*  Pho- 


netically, the nasalized vowel sequences seem to be 
rather evenly nasalized after m, or n;** under all 
other conditions the velum appears to be lowered 
increasingly so that the nasal timbre is strongest 
toward the end. To indicate this we have put ~ 
over the last vowel symbol (other than :) of a 
sequence to identify the sequence as nasalized.’” 


18 For sequences with * see fn. 15. It is possible that 
long vowels and perhaps other vowel sequences following 
a nasal consonant and preceding a consonant in very 
slow speech, are uttered with two contrasting degrees of 
nasalization (thus seeming after all to show contrast 
between phonemic nasalization and a mere vowel allo- 
phone after nasal consonant): md: da: ‘(was) rubbed’ 
with the stronger variety of, say, “da: k(")” ‘eye,’ vs. 
“na:k” ‘nose’ (in our terms, md: da:, &@: k(*) and 
na: k). The informant’s consistency in this respect is 
hard to judge, and mere spelling pronunciation hard to 
rule out. The difficulty does not, at any rate, affect our 
further discussion which is based on word-final vowel 
sequences. S. G. M. Qadri, Hindustani Phonetics (Ville- 
neuve St.-Georges and London, 1930) does not help. For 
pertinent material from other varieties of the language 
see G. Bailey in BSOS 6. 937. 

*4 does not occur before vowel. 

18~, then, is a prosodic phoneme which has a scope of 
more than one segmental phoneme. A more complex 
and, for the present purpose, less serviceable definition 
of ~ could be found to incorporate its affinity to m, n, n 
and to make such writings as sind: (with two ~) 
appear overdetermined; see Z. S. Harris in Lang. 20, 181- 
205. 

Several facts suggest a similar analysis for the various 
instances of phonemic breathing: aspiration (voiceless or 
voiced) after stops, voicelessness of vowels (as in [tre] 
tate ‘ fold’), voiceless glottal spirant before vowels (*o: 
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The limitation of ~ works important, if simple, 
inflectional changes. If two nasalized vowel se- 
quences come into contact within a word, the 
phonetic pattern of increasing or even nasality 
is automatically adopted. If one oral and one 
nasalized sequence come together (regardless in 
which order) the entire resulting sequence is 
nasalized (la:+ %:—la:a%: ‘I may bring’; 
ma: + 0:==ma:0:‘mothers!’). Vocalic suffixes 
are replaced by their nasalized counterparts after 
stems ending in m or n (stn +a:=sina: 
‘heard ’). 


6. The last-mentioned process is not ordinarily 
recognized in traditional spelling (or grammar).® 
In both Urdu and Hindi we find the equivalent 
of *suna: rather than stind:. Yet in the dialect 
described here there is no difference between the final 
vowel of sind: and that of dasod: (“ daswan ”). 
stin-@: , stint: , and the many masculines and femi- 


‘ye are’) initially, voiced glottal spirant between certain 
vowels or finally after certain vowels (Sa: ‘shah,’ obl 
pl Sa: *-6:), voicelessness freely alternating with mur- 
mured voice in liquids (dul"dn ‘ bride’). The aspiration 
does not ‘make position’ (see section 4) and would 
provide the only initial consonant clusters, if counted as 
a consonant. Unlike ordinary consonants, ‘h’ is not 
geminated: ‘shht’ ‘health’ is sehat. The voiceless 
vowel is part of, and the glottal spirant fails to inter- 
rupt, vowel sequences for the purpose of nasality vs. 
orality (i.e, the sequence ..matab.. is just as auto- 
matically nasalized by the m as is ..madb..; on simul- 
taneous breathing and nasalzation see Firth, l.c. xvi). 
The vowel combinations which occur, and the approximate 
frequency with which they occur, are the same whether * 
intervenes (voiceless vowel is involved) or not; in most 
cases even vowel allophones are unaffected by * (tate 
with [w] before [e] like [we] ae ‘ hey!,’ as against [A] 
in most other environments). The scope of * (as we 
write tentatively) seems to be (1) consonant cluster (the 
plural of dul'dn is dult@: with the entire group In 
affected); (2) vowel cluster (the diminutive of cu: ta: 
‘rat’ formed like kutta: ‘dog’: kutti: a: ‘little dog’ 
appears as cu: i:a:); given a vowel sequence, there 
appears to be generally only one place in which the 
breathing may crop up, depending on the configuration 
of the vowels in the sequence. But there remain a few 
troublesome cases like pai: te: ‘wheels’ vs. kati: e: 
‘please say’ (hardly a spelling pronunciation), aside 
from the fact that the scope of the breathing prosodeme 
in 0: would be the pre-initial #. Considerable variation 
in the conventional spelling (of the type cu: hi: a:) 
reflects this state of affairs. It should also be remem- 
bered that * in timté: ‘to you,’ for instance, has 
developed historically from s preceding, not following, m, 


nines like them must be added to the list of 
nasalized paradigms. 

The difficulties attending the original members 
of that list (daso-a@: , d’w:-a@: , stoai: , ete.) vanish 
as soon as one realizes the significant fact that in 
every one of them the masculine stem which pre- 
cedes the suffixes -@: , -€:, -6:, and 7: - ends ina 
vowel, including, of course, ‘ semivowels,’ as in 
daso-G: “daswan.”** Hence their various case 
forms terminate with a nasalized vowel sequence 
of which the latter portion is suffixal. The source 
of nasality, descriptively speaking, is the portion 
belonging to the stem, since if dasd-, d’i:-, (siod-) 
are set up as stems, forms like dasod:, d'u:é:, 
sioai: result regularly and automatically. The 
analogy with stind: is complete. In particular, the 
stem-forming suffix meaning ‘-th’ (dasod@: from 
das *ten’) must be listed as 0-. 


7. Thus, a study of Hindustani phonology leads 
to the conclusion that, except for a few cases of 
suppletion, there is no need to set up irregular 
declensions. All alternations of phonemes ob- 


served in the paradigms of nouns and adjectives 
are automatic. 


16 But in cases like “ma,” “man” (both current for 
ma: ‘mother’) where no morphology is involved, spell- 
ings are confused enough. “gion, ginon, ginw” and 
their prototypes (for ga: 6 ‘ village’) are likewise mere 
variants. 

17 See fn. 1. 

In addition to the forms cited (and to other instances 
of 6- in ordinal numerals) the informant had ku: 4: 
‘well,’ da: e-d ‘right (side),’ and ru: -d: ‘fur’ in his 
active vocabulary, although he stated his familiarity 
with others. Cases like bdni: -d: ‘merchant’ must be 
excluded; their nasalization, though it happens to be 
recognized in conventional orthography, is automatic 
after mn. The small number of items is not surprising 
considering the definitely Hindi (rather than Urdu; see 
fn. 1) character of most of them. It is highly significant, 
however, that among the 75 different substantives in 
“an” and “in” (not counting the various ordinal 
numerals) in J. T. Platts, A Dictionary of Urdi, Classi- 
cal Hindi, and English® (London 1930) there does not 
seem to be one single instance of a phoneme other that 
vowel (semivowel), 4, or m, preceding the final nasalized 
vowel. The fact that a number of these entries are no 
doubt common-gender words rather than have suffixes 
-a:, -i: does not of course detract from the impertance 
of the remainder. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
stem-final ..6- thus posited is said to go back to m ina 
number of cases (cp. Ap. 6), as in ..0-@: ‘-th (masce.) ’ 
from Skt. ..makah. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Origin of a Specific Rule on Adultery in the Germanic Laws 


The rule that both culprits, the adulterer as 
well as the adulterous wife, have to be punished 
equally is found in the Burgundian and the Visi- 
gothic laws, as well as in the code of Hammurabi, 
the Assyrian code and the Hittite code. This 
Visigothic and Burgundian regulation does not 
conform with the tenor of Germanic law on, 
adultery. It is taken over from the ancient Near 
Eastern laws. 


1. The concept of adultery as a criminal deed 
is not identical in all societies. The attitudes 
toward punishment of this crime vary, although 
certain specific trends may be discerned. As a 
rule, afflictive sanctions are used in the case of 
adultery committed by the wife.t ‘The unfaith- 
fulness of the husband to the wife is seldom 
regarded as an offense.’ * 

The penalty for adultery on the wife’s part is 
usually inflicted by the husband. It may occur, 
though it is seldom recorded, that the wife of 
the adulterer, with the help of her female friends 
or relatives, takes revenge on the adulterous woman 
by beating, wounding, or mistreating her in some 
way; she may even kill her.* 

In a patriarchal society, a slight offense would 
be placed in the category of adultery. In ancient 
Japan the exchange of love letters was considered 
adultery. The Dankali in northern East Africa 
regarded an intimate conversation with the rival 
of the husband as an act of adultery.‘ 

When caught red-handed, the malefactors may 
both be killed by the husband. Often the husband 
may deal more severely with the male transgressor 
than with his adulterous wife. In certain societies, 
as with some Mongolian peoples, the husband may 
be bound to kill his unfaithful wife. 


*See R. Thurnwald, Die menschliche Gesellschaft, vol. 
2, Werden, Wandel und Gestaltung von Familie, Ver- 
wandtschaft und Biinden, pp. 71 ff. (Berlin und Leipzig, 
1932) ; and vol. 5, Werden, Wandel und Gestaltung des 
Rechtes, pp. 97 ff. (1934), for extensive material. 

L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, part I, 174 ff. 

Thurnwald, op. cit., vol. 5, 98f. J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Rechtsaltertiimer* 2. 349. 
‘Thurnwald, op. cit., vol. 2, 72. 
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Rank may have a bearing on the severity of the 
punishment. Sexual intercourse with a wife of the 
Inca is punished as lése-majesté to be atoned for 
by tearing the body limb from limb.® Adultery 
with the wife of a king or chieftain is a crime of 
high order.* Sexual intercourse on the part of a 
servant or a slave with the wife or daughter of the 
lord of the house is likewise a capital crime. 

Additional penal regulations concerning the 
crime of adultery may serve to illustrate the 
variety in punishment. On the Micronesian island 
of Nauru the adulterer, when caught in the act, 
might be killed; the adulterous woman was beaten. 
In the mountains of the Caucasus, illicit inter- 
course, as a rule, was punished by death.” In the 
Awarian district, a man, without being liable to 
sanction, may in the case of flagranti delicto not 
only kill his wife, but also other members of his 
kin, as his mother, his daughter, his sister, his 
granddaughter, his niece, his cousin, or aunt. He 
may slay both malefactors or only one. With 
a number of tribes, as with the Ingush and 
Tschetschens, it was the custom to cut off the 
nose of the adulterous woman. The same penalty 
for the same offense is inflicted by the Middle 
Assyrians, the Anglo-Saxons, the Potawotomi, the 
Omawhaw, the Blackfoot Indians and on Samoa, 
sometimes in connection with other punishment 
as cutting off the ears (Anglo-Saxons, Omawhaw, 
Samoans), the hair (Omawhaw, Blackfoot), 
putting to death (Blackfoot), inflicting wounds 
in the face (Samoans).® 

In ancient Israel, the whole community con- 
curred in destroying the malefactor. The first 
stone was thrown by the injured or by the head 
of the congregation. The ancient Arabs stoned 
an adulterous wife. If she admitted her guilt, 


5H. Trimborn, Straftat und Siihne in Alt-Peru, 
ZfEthnol, 57. 194 ff. (1925). 

*P. Wintzer, Das Recht Altmexikos, ZfvglRW 45. 
432 ff. 

7A. Dirr, Aus dem Gewohnheitsrecht der kaukasischen 
Bergvélker, ZfvuglRW 41. 1 ff., 70 ff., 77 ff. (1925). 

8S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnologische Studien zur ersten 
Entwicklung der Strafe? 2.284 ff. (1928). 
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then the Kadi would throw the first stone. If 
she proved to be guilty through the testimony of 
witnesses, one of these would throw the first stone.°® 


2. After having provided illustrative examples 
of the evaluation of the crime of adultery and of 
its punishment, I will briefly discuss the attitude 
towards this crime in Germanic and Near Eastern 
laws with the intention of demonstrating that a 
specific rule of the Burgundian and Visigothic 
laws is taken over from the ancient Near Eastern 
laws. 

According to Germanic law, a husband has not 
to make amends for slaying his adulterous wife 
and the adulterer in case of handhaving deed. He 
may kill both culprits or only one of them; in 
both cases he is not liable to reprisal.'° The right 
of retaliation emanates from different sources. By 
virtue of his mundium, the head of a family may 
inflict sanctions on his adulterous wife as well as 
on an adulterous daughter.’° The husband, as the 
proprietor of the woman, has the right to avenge 
the wrongdoing of the adulterer by slaying him. 


3. In contrast to this attitude, the Visigothic 
and Burgundian laws have the regulation that the 
husband will be free from reprisal only in case he 
kills both culprits.1t Brunner is of the opinion 
that this rule, which is also found in the Greek- 
Roman law and in the Armenian law, is not 
Germanic.'"? According to Brunner-Schwerin, this 

® J. Kohler, reviewing R. Hirzel, Die Strafe der Stei- 
nigung in ZfvglRW 33. 287 ff. A bride who is found to 
be not a virgin and a betrothed maiden who did not cry 
for help (Deut. 22: 20-4) are to be stoned; in other 
cases the penalty of burning is inflicted (Gen, 38: 24; 
Lev. 21: 9; Judges 15:6). See J. R. Reinhard, Speculum 
16. 186 ff. (1941) for a comprehensive discussion of the 
penalty of burning in medieval law and literature. 

°H. Brunner-Schwerin, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte? 
vol. 1, pp. 99 f., note 42 (Leipzig, 1906); vol. 2, 854 ff. 
(1928). Th. Melicher, Das Tétungsrecht des germa- 
nischen Hausherrn im spanischen, franzésischen und 
italienischen Recht, ZfvglRW 46.329 ff. (1931). This 
Germanic regulation is preserved in East and West 
Germanic laws and continued to exist in the Spanish 
laws, from which it has been taken over into the Mexican 
law of 1929, so that this specific Germanic regulation 
surviyes in its ancient form in Mexico, but not in Europe, 

1 Lex Burg. (Gundobada) 68: Si adulterantes inventi 
fuerint, et vir ille occidetur et femina. Nam hoc obser- 
vandum est: ut aut utrumque occidat aut si unum 
occiderit, pretium ipsius solvat, sub ea traditione pretii, 
quae est prioribus legibus constituta. 

*? Brunner-Schwerin, op. cit., 100, note 42. 
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rule of the Visigothic and Burgundian laws is 
probably taken over from the Roman vulgar law." 


4. In addtion to the sources quoted by Brunner, 
the rule that the husband has the right to put 
both culprits to death is also laid down in several 
ancient laws of the Near East, in the Code of 
Hammurabi, in Middle Assyrian laws and in the 
Hittite laws. The formulation differs in case 
the husband does not take such an action. In 
case only one malefactor is put to death, wergild 
has to be paid to atone for such an action according 
to the Burgundian and Visigothic laws.'* The 
Hammurabi Code states that ‘in case the husband 
will grant his wife her life, the king, too, will 
grant his subject (i.e. the adulterer) his life.’ ™ 
The Middle Assyrian laws state as an alternative: 
the husband may allow his wife to go free; then 
the adulterer is not to be punished either. Or 
he may cut off his wife’s nose; then the adulterer 
is to be made a eunuch and his face is to be 
mutilated.* The Hittite code also has the rule 


that the husband can grant his wife her life only 
if he acts likewise towards the adulterer."® 


This 


18 Brunner-Schwerin, op. cit., vol. 2, 854. 

14The Code of Hammurabi, translated by D. D. 
Luckenbill and Edward Chiera in J. M. Powis Smith, 
The Origin and History of Hebrew Law, p. 199, § 129 
(Chicago, 1931): ‘If the wife of a man [Biirger, Eilers] 
be taken in lying with another man, they shall bind them 
and throw them into the water. If the husband of the 
woman spare the life of his wife, the king shall spare the 
life of his servant (i.e. subject). See also W. Eilers, 
Die Gesetzesstele Chammurabis in Der Alte Orient, vol. 
31, pp. 33 ff. (Leipzig, 1932). 

15G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Assyrian Laws, 
p. 389 (Oxford, 1935): Middle Assyrian Laws, Tablet A, 
$15. ‘If a man has taken a man with his wife (and) 
charge (and) proof have been brought against him, both 
of them shall surely be put to death; there is no liability 
therefor. If he has taken and brought (him) either 
before a king or before judges (and) charge (and) proof 
have been brought against him, if the woman’s husband 
puts his wife to death, then he shall put the man to 
death; (but) if he has cut off his wife’s nose, he shall 
make the man a eunuch and the whole of his face shall 
be mutilated. Or, if he has allowed his wife to go free, 
the man shall be allowed to go free.’ 

16, Hrozny, Code Hittite, §197 (Paris, 1922): ‘Si 
un homme (nom.) une femme dans les monts saisit, 
(c’est) un crime de homme et il meurt. Mais si dans 
la maison il (la) saisit, (de méme) la femme meurt. Si 
homme (de la femme) les trouve, il les (peut) t(u)e("): 
de punition pour lui il n’y a pas.’ 
$198: ‘Si a la porte du pal(a)is il les améne et dit: 
“Que mon épouse ne meure pas! ” e(t) il fait vivre som 
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rule is only valid in case he find them in flagranti 
delicto within the house. The woman does not 
share any responsibility in case a ‘man seizes her 
in the mountains.’ Under these circumstances it 
is the man’s crime; he has to die for it. 

A kind of parallel (to the Hittite rule) in 
alloting the guilt is recorded in Deuteronomy.” 
Here the distinction between the city and the field 
determines the crime of the woman. The rule 
dors not refer to any woman, but only to a 
betrothed virgin.** In such a specific case a severe 
sanction was easily inflicted. 

The one rule common to all these laws, whether 
they be Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite, or Visi- 
gothic and Burgundian, is that both malefactors, 
adulterer as well as adultress, when caught red- 
handed, may be killed by the husband without 
being liable to reprisal. 

The rule that the same punishment is to be 
inflicted ‘for the same offence for all persons 
equally guilty,’ as Driver and Miles formulate it,’* 
vems to have originated in the authority of the 
king (in the code of Hammurabi, in the Hittite 
and Assyrian laws) or in that of the judge (in 
the Assyrian laws).'® 

The regulation that the adulterer is not to be 
punished in case the wife is not punished leads to 
the conclusion that the husband was inclined to be 
lenient towards his adulterous wife, but not to 
the adulterer. 

In determining the guilt of the woman, her will 
is taken into account, in case she has an oppor- 
tunity to make it clear. She is not guilty if the 
place where the action was perpetrated made 
an expression of her unwillingness impossible 


épouse, de méme l’homme adultére il fait v(i)vre; en ce 
cas sa téte il marque. S’il (d)it: “ Que les deux meur- 
ent!” alors punition ils recoivent; le roi les tue et le 
roi les fait vivre.’ 

“Deut. 22: 23 ff. ‘If a damsel that is a virgin be 
betrothed unto a husband, and a man find her in the city 
and lie with her; then ye shall bring them both out unto 
the gate of that city, and ye shall stone them with stones 
that they die; the damsel, because she cried not, being 
in the city .. . But if a man find a betrothed damsel in 
the field, and the man force her, and lie with her: then 
the man that lay with her, shall die: but unto the 
damsel thou shalt do nothing; there is in the damsel 
n0 sin worthy of death; . .. For he found her in the 
field, and the betrothed damsel cried, and there was none 
to save her.’ 

Driver and Miles, op. cit., 368 ff. 

See notes 16 and 17. 


(according to the Hittite and Hebrew laws). The 
Hittite code refers to a married wife, the Hebrew 
code to a betrothed virgin. According to the 
Hebrew code, only a betrothed maiden who, being 
ravished, did not cry for help, and a wife whose 
intercourse with a man before her marriage be- 
comes apparent to her husband, are stoned to death 
(Deut. 22: 13-24). The seducer of a virgin that 
is not betrothed has to pay ‘a dowry [or ‘ price 
for her,’ Heb. yimhdrennah] and take her as his 
wife; but, if her father refuses to give her to him, 
he has to pay money according to the dowry’ 
[or ‘ price of virgins,’ Heb. mdhar habbe-tildt].”° 
If the malefactor is married, the father of the 
seduced girl, according to the Assyrian laws, may 
take his wife, and ‘ give her to be dishonored.’ *! 

This price which is fixed at fifty shekels in 
Deuteronomy seems to be based on a kind of 
‘tariff price for various purposes.’ This value of 
a girl, arrived at by some customary manner or by 
a provision of the law, determined the amount 
the seducer of a girl had to pay to her father. 
Such -a method for estimating the compensation 
to be paid by the ravisher of a betrothed orphan 
is clearly set forth in the Mishnah (Kt. iii 7): 
‘To determine her deterioration in value she is 
appraised as if she were a bondwoman about to be 
sold, and thus it is ascertained what was her value 
before the rape and what it is after it.’ °° 

The Nuzi laws bear testimony to such a tariff 
price for a girl. It may function as a marriage 
price; in certain cases it is quite clearly a market 
price. ‘The average sum paid for a normal, able- 
bodied girl is forty shekels of silver, whether the 
girl be acquired as wife ... or as handmaid ... 
Both the maximum of forty-five as well as the 
minimum of twenty are paid for girls destined to 


2° Exodus 22: 16-7, and also Deut. 22: 28-9. 

*2 Driver and Miles, op. cit., p. 423: Tablet A, § 55. 
‘ [If a man] has taken by constraint and dishonored a ° 
man’s [daughter] (who is) a virgin ... the father of 
the virgin shall take the wife of the ravisher of the 
virgin (and) give her to be dishonored; he shall not 
give her (back) to her husband (but) shall take her. 
The father shall give his daughter who has been ravished 
as a spouse to her ravisher. If the ravished has no wife, 
he shall give “the third” (in) silver the price of a 
virgin to her father, (and) her ravisher shall marry her; 
he shall not turn her away. If the father does not 
please, he shall receive “the third” for the virgin (in) 
silver (and) give his daughter to whom he pleases.’ 

*2 Driver and Miles, op. cit. 62 ff., esp. 63. 
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be wives or slaves.’ ** A prostitute may bring the 
full price, forty shekels, from her future husband. 
A number of transactions are recorded in which a 
man, be it the father, a brother, or an adopted 
brother, hands over a girl for a sum of money 
(or livestock, grain, base metal or other movables) 
to another man who may marry her, give her to 
one of his slaves as wife or ‘sell her at the gate 
and take the price paid.’ ** 

These regulations and customs illustrate that the 
attitude towards a ravished girl in the ancient 
Near East was different from that expressed by 
the Germanic laws and usage. 


5. In Germanic law (as well as in certain other 
Indo-Germanic laws **), the death penalty was 
originally inflicted on an adulterous wife, and also 


23 C. H. Gordon, The status of woman reflected in the 
Nuzi tablets, ZA 43. 146 ff. (1936). 

*4 Schrader-Nehring, Reall. d, idg. Altertumskunde? vol. 
1, 218 ff. (1917-23), and Jolly, Recht und Sitte, in Grdr. 
d. indo-arischen Philol. u. Altertumskunde (1896), 66. 
The Romans put her to death, (Cato ap. Gell. 10.23: 
In adulterium uxorem tuam si prehendisses, sine iudicio 
impune necares: illa te, si adulterares sive tu adulte- 
rarere, digito non auderet contingere, neque jus est.) 
The ancient Indians inflicted on her the punishment of 
death, or the husband divorced her; they ejected her 
from the caste, cut off her hair and made her do slave 
work. With the Southern Slavs, the husband could kill 
the adulterous couple, if caught in the act. In Greece 
the injured husband might kill an adulterer caught in 
the act according to the Gortynian code and by Attic 
law; the adulterous wife might be inflicted with atimia 
‘disgrace,’ which originally meant expulsion from the 
sib. Various disgraceful punishments were customary 
with other peoples: in Kyme in Asia Minor, the adul- 
terous wife was led through the city sitting on an ass, 
or was put on a stone so that everyone could see the 
criminal. In Southern Russia, almost up to our days, 
the adulterous wife, together with a horse, was hitched 
to a cart and driven out of the village under constant 
whipping by the husband (vyvodi). One may compare 
with such a usage the passage of Tacitus (Germania, 
chapter 19: abscisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis 
expellit domo maritus ac per omnem vicum verbere agit) 
or the letter of Boniface, or the regulation of the Frisian 
law, according to which the injured husband may 
publicly whip the adulterous wife. 
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on a ravished girl. Such acts as adultery of a 
married woman, sexual intercourse of an un- 
married girl (fornicatio, adulterium), and mar- 
riage of a free woman with an unfree man were 
considered as a disgrace to the kin, the ‘ friends’ 
(West Norse frandaskomm, éttarskemm ; pater- 
nam domum maculare). To avenge (in eam dare 
vindictam, Ed. Roth. 189; ad ulciscendam humili- 
tatem generis) or to do away with (schande 
afloleggen) such a disgrace, she was, in ancient 
times, put to death (burned, or forced to strangle 
herself and burned, according to Bonifatius [see 
Jaffé, Bibl. rer. germ. 3.172], or whipped and 
pierced by knives until she died). The sanction 
was inflicted by her father, or, if he was dead, 
by her brother(s), or the father’s brother(s) (Lex 
Visigothorum 3.4, line 5). In case the husband 
of an adulteress did not punish her, her own kin 
would act.?° 


6. This rigid attitude towards the adulterous 
woman alone without reference to the fate of the 
adulterer does not find expression in the Bur- 
gundian-Visigothic regulation discussed above. In 
conformance with the tenor of several Near Eas- 
tern laws it states that the husband is liable to 
reprisal unless he kills the adulterer as well as 
the adulteress. The Roman vulgar law may be 
the immediate source of this regulation. Origi- 
nally, it stems from the ancient law of the Near 
East, as codified in the laws of Hammurabi and 
the Assyrian laws. It is also recorded in the 
Hittite code. The specific formulation of the 
regulation found in these codes and also in the 
Burgundian and Visigothic laws is a particular 
development of the entire setup of the law con- 
cerning woman in the ancient Near Kast. 


Fritz MerzGER 


Bryn Mawr Cou.ece. 


2°Karl von Amira, Die germanischen Todesstrafen: 
Untersuchungen zur Rechts- und Religionsgeschichte, 
Abh. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. (Philos.-philol. und hist. 
Klasse), 31. Bd., 3. Abhdl., p. 8f. (Miinchen, 1922). 





A Hurrian Goddess at Carthage? 


Ever since, as a young student, this writer 
became acquainted with Robert LEisler’s Welt- 
mantel und Himmelszelt (2 vols., 1910) he has 
felt bound to respect and admiration for the aston- 
ishing learning and keen ingenuity of that scholar. 


However, as most of his critics have repeatedly 
pointed out, many of the far-reaching conclusions 
which Eisler draws from his tremendously wide 
information are based on scanty evidence and 
supported by all-too-bold combinations. A striking 
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example of the dangers involved in Eisler’s method 
is offered by an article which, although it appeared 
some years ago, had escaped the attention of this 
writer until a very recent time.’ 

Certain Hittite texts studied by E. O. Forrer ” 
mention a Hurrian goddess, IShara, whose name 
was also given to a mountain in Asia Minor, and 
in one of those texts she is said to be the cause of 
a disease, which is given the same name as the 
goddess herself, ishara. According to Kisler, this 
very name must be recognized in the Greek word 
éxydpa ‘a hollow and round tumor’ and in the 
Jewish (Hebrew and Aramaic) i7)308, 8)308 
which means both diphtheria and a female demon 
who was held responsible for that illness. Further- 
more, in the well-known lead tablet from Carthage 
inscribed with a magic curse or defizio * the cryptic 
expression on line 1, SIDD°W 379 NIs Nin 135, 
should be translated: ‘the lady Hebat (i.e. the 
Hurrian goddess Hepat), the goddess queen of 
Ishara.’ Finally, the ‘disease of the goddess 


Ishara’ should be identified with the tumorlike 
skin disease widely spread throughout the Near 
East and North Africa and commonly known under 
the names of Aleppo, Biskra, or Sahara boil (or 
button), reference to which is also found in the 
Latin poet Martial (4.43): ‘iuro per Syrios tibi 


tumores.’ Eisler assures us that Biskra and Sahara, 
far from being the well-known names of a town 
and oasis in Algeria and of the great desert in 
North Africa, are nothing else than slight altera- 
tions of the name of the Hurrian goddess from 
Asia Minor. 

Perhaps the last assumption may be disposed of 
without discussion.t As far as éoydpa ‘ tumor’ is 
concerned, this writer, in spite of his scanty com- 
petence in Greek lexicography, dares to affirm that 

*Syrii tumores: die Krankheit der Géttin ISbara, 
Mélanges syriens offerts 4 Monsieur René Dussaud, vol. 2, 
pp. 689-95 (Paris, 1939). 

*Kilikien zur Zeit des WUattireiches, Klio 30.184 
(1937); ef. ZDMG@ 76.245 (1922). See also A. Goetze, 
Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography, p- 61, 
note 223 (New Haven, 1940). 

* Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique, nos. 18 and 1590; 
also in A. Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae, p. 288-9 
(Paris, 1904). 

‘Eisler obviously did not care to remember that those 
appellations, which were introduced by European tra- 
Velers whe wanted to point out the places where they had 
first noticed that kind of disease, are entirely unknown 
to the native languages, in which we would expect to find 


them if they actually were derived from the goddess’ 
name. 
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he sees no reason why it should not be the same 
word as écxdpa ‘hearth,’ as has always been 
assumed,® and he would also surmise that the 
Hebrew-Aramaic term is a Greek loanword. 

The Punic inscription, however, deserves close 
attention. Immediately after its discovery in 1899 
it was the subject of learned comments by such 
outstanding scholars as Berger, Clermont-Ganneau, 
Halévy, G. A. Cooke, and Lidzbarski, and many a 
farfetched hypothesis was presented concerning its 
interpretation. In a short note published much 
later ° this writer endeavored to improve on the 
suggestions of those scholars. Among other things * 
he called attention to the fact that in several 
Phoenician inscriptions the word 37% is only a 
variant spelling of MON9D (Hebrew 7PN2) and 
means ‘work,’ not ‘queen.’* The last but one 
letter in the passage under discussion was read 1 
by Lidzbarski, and Kisler accepts this reading 
without mentioning any other alternative. How- 
ever, it certainly is 7, and therefore the word 
division should be NA DW, as was recognized by 
Clermont-Ganneau, although he failed to translate 
correctly the verb 7D*%. Since, in the following 
lines, the author of the inscription declares that 
he ‘melts’ (through a magic spell, of course) 
certain persons who had rejoiced because of his 
financial losses, ‘as lead is melted,’ the words on 
line 1 are the introduction to, or the title of the 
spell: ‘ Lady Hewwat,® the goddess: this is a work 
of melting.’ 

This is plain language. 
IShara has no place in it. 


The Hurrian goddess 


G. Levi DELLA Vipa 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


° Needless to say, this is the same semantic shift which 
is present in the (Latin-) English medical term focus, 
a shift which must have taken place after the pattern 
of the Greek. 

® Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 14. 312-3 (1933). 

7In addition to what is said there, due honor should 
be paid to H. Winckler, who surmised correctly (OLZ, 
4. 357 [1901]) that the beginning of the last line should 
read FAS, although the right meaning escaped him. 

§ See also Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician 
Language, pp. 114 and 118. By this assumption, a few 
passages receive a much better explanation than was 
given so far; among others, in CJS, I 198 the words 
C1825 ADIY Dy. translated ‘ praefectus regius in 
Aegypto’ (see also M. Lidzbarski, Altsemitsche Tezte, 
no. 77, note), should rather be ‘superintendent (cf. 
Ruth 2:5) of the work in Egypt.’ 

* A Mandaean female ghost of the netherworld bearing 
the same name has been pointed out by Eisler on p. 692. 
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The Ugaritic Text I AB, vi 18 


The words yi‘n kgmrm describe the battle 
royal between Ba‘al and Mét and stand parallel 
to such expressions as ynghn krumm ‘they gore 
like wild oxen,’ ynikn kbtnm ‘they sting (bite) 
like asps,’ and ymshn klsmm ‘they butt(?) like 
charging beasts.’ It is obvious, therefore, that they 
must contain some further comparison of the two 
antagonists with animals.’ Such a sense, however, 
cannot be elicited from the text as it stands. On 
the other hand, a glance at photograph and auto- 
graph at once suggests the true meaning. The g 


— 


of kgmrm is in fact indistinct and might equally 


‘This consideration would seemingly invalidate 
Albright’s suggestion (BASOR 46. 19. n. 15 [April, 
1932]) that gmr should be combined with Arabic gamrah 
‘hot coal,” and yt'n with Ethiopic we‘ya ‘burn up, be 
consumed with fire.” 


well be read as the very similar z. This would 
yield kzmrm, which could be explained imme- 
diately from the Hebrew z é m € r ‘ mountain-goat, 
antelope(?)” in Deut. 14:5. The verb yt‘n will 
then be 3rd pl. masc. impf. energ. Gt of *n-w-‘== 
Heb. ¥33 ‘shake, toss,’ and we should render: 


They prance like mountain-goats/antelopes. 
In support of this suggestion it may be noted that 
Hebrew zém ér derives from a root akin to Arabic 
»2 ‘leap. This would therefore accord very 
well with the proposed explanation of yl‘n. It 
would also provide a good parallel to the subse- 
quent klsmm, since the root I-s-m is, of course, the 
Akkadian lasimu ‘ gallop.’ 


Tueovor H. Gaster 
Asta INSTITUTE. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Altpersischer Worlschatz. By WatrHer HInz. 
Pp. viii + 160. Leipzig: KoMMISIONSVERLAG 
F. A. Brocxnaus, i942. (Abhandlungen fiir 


die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XX VII. 1.) 


This convenient volume, most copies of which 
were destroyed in the bombings of Leipzig, consists, 
after the preface and a list of abbreviations of 
journals, of six sections: (1) a list of the OP 
inscriptions, with brief description of each and a 
statement where the best text or edition is avail- 
able (pages 1-10); (2) the transliteration of OP 
(11-13) ; (3) the cuneiform syllabary used in the 
OP inscriptions (14-16); (4) bibliography from 
1911 to the time of publication (17-39); (5) the 
Wortschatz or lexicon itself (40-155); (6) a list 
of the OP words, alphabetized from the end. 

As for the bibliography, it is to be remembered 
that the book appeared in 1942, and that since 
then there has been a fair amount of publication; 
of the articles that might have been included, 
I note the absence only of Buck, Lg. 3. 1-6 (1927), 
on DH, and of certain reviews. Hinz’s aphabet- 
izing, which shows also his transcription, is 
dbédfghhiklmnprssstttiwyzi; my 
own practice, which conforms more nearly to 
general custom, uses cr ¢ 9 vj for his €éh 8 t w Z. 
In quoting, I shall use his system, but my own 
in the attached remarks. He places in parentheses 
letters (n, h, an occasional 7, rarely others) that 
represent sounds pronounced in OP but not repre- 
sented in the script; in this I shall here follow his 
practice. Occasional difference between his iden- 
tifying abbreviations for the inscriptions, and 
mine, will cause no confusion; in the rare instances 
of potential misunderstanding, both abbreviations 
will be given. 

In the lexicon itself, Hinz arranges all words 
and forms in a strictly alphabetical order, which 
has the inconvenience that forms of the same verb 
occur in several places: thus from kar- ‘ do, make,’ 
we find those forms beginning with akar- on page 
48, then after an intervening word those with aku- 
on 48-50, those with ¢a- on 74, one with kar- on 
100, those with kri- on 102, those with kun- on 
103. Forms of verbs that have compounds, like 
bar- ‘bear,’ show even greater separation. But if 


the user is not concerned with the relation of 
forms, he finds the word identified grammatically, 
translated into German, and accompanied by useful 
information: on proper names and on dubious 
words, and a list of the occurrences. Since the 
publication of Tolman’s Ancient Persian Lexicon 
in 1908, there has been no other complete glossary 
except Sukumar Sen’s in his Old Persian Inscrip- 
tions (Calcutta, 1941), and Sen’s is quite unreli- 
able, besides having all the disadvantages of Hinz’s 
(see my review, Lg. 18. 154-156). 

I now take up the items which seem to me to 
need remark, prefacing each word with the number 
of the page on which it occurs and following it 
with the place of its occurrence in the inscriptions 
if desirable; at the end of what is quoted from 
Ilinz there is a colon, after which my own remarks 
are given. References without name of author are 
to my own articles.'. 40 abaran XPh 17: mis- 
writing for abaraha (Lg. 13.298), and not the 
reverse; there is no instance of final n written in 
OP. Therefore -ha is correct in DNa 19-20, and 
abara(n) (not abaran, with written final n) should 
be restored in DSe 18. 41 abis DB 1.86 nsf. 
*Flussbett ?; so Hinz with a question-mark: but 
see JAOS 62. 269-270. 43 addraya: on addraiya 
and similar orthographies, see JAOS 62. 271-272. 
43 adariy and similar passives: see Schaeder, Un- 
garische Yahrbiicher 15. 560-563 (1936); they 
should be normalized -iya, as -ya- passives with 
active endings. 44 dfuwdya DNb 38 nsf. ‘ Ent- 
scheidung’ (so Hinz, dubiously): read rather 
aruvdyd inst. sg. ‘ with action,’ ef. JNES 4. 44-52. 
46 ahaniy subj. pres. 2d sg. ‘du seiest’: error for 
Ist sg. ‘may I be.” 47 ahsté DPe 23 adj. nsf. 
‘behiitet, heil” with reference to Hz. Apl 70 for 
reading: but Hz. takes as substantive ‘ Sicherheit.’ 


* In addition to the usual abbreviations for periodicals, 
I use also the following for certain scholars and their 
works: 


Hz. = Ernst Herzfeld, 
AMI = Archiologische Mitteilungen aus Iran. 
ApI = Altpersische Inschriften. 
Tm. = H. C. Tolman, 
Lex. = Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts. 
Wb. = F. H. Weissbach, 
KIA = Keilinschriften der Achaimeniden. 
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I prefer the old interpretation arsatd adj. nsf. 
‘unharmed.’ 

50 dmahama(n)ta DB 4.92 pret. 3d pl. ‘sie 
erlernten ’: a very dubious word, cf. another possi- 
bility JAOS 62.269. 52 [an]iyata DSj 3, which 
Ilinz accepts dubiously from my article JAOS 51. 
214-215, with same restoration independently by 
Wb. in a letter: I now prefer [paruv liya6d, as 
proposed by Brandenstein, WZKM 39.45 (1932). 
54 apariyiya(n) DB 1,23 ‘sie wurden in Zucht 
gehalten’: this is merely the doubly augmented 
preterit to 116 pariyait(iy) ‘er achtet, halt (das 
Gesetz) ein, wandelt (im Gesetz), cf. JAOS 35. 
331-336 (1917), Lg. 13.303 (1937; which Hinz 
cites!). 58 artaéa XPh 41 ete.: see now Lg. 21. 
223-229. 59 asd sdruva DSf 40-41 nsm. ‘ Blei,’ 
after Hz. ApI 299: I have always insisted that the 
second word began with a trace of d*, and now 
Hinz writes me that he accepts Duchesne-Guille- 
min’s interpretation in BSOS 10. 925-927 (1942) 
as asa daruv ‘ ebony’ (lit. ‘ stone-wood ’), to which 
view I also accede, withdrawing my previous 
opinion (JAOS 51, 208, 53. 18-19). 

62 atahawaza Bh. 4.90 ‘ Botschaft’ (dubiously 
Hinz, after Morgenstierne, Acta Or. 1. 252): cf. 
JAOS 62.268. 63 aura DPe 24 adv. ‘ hernieder, 
herab,’ after Benveniste, BSLP 30. 72-73: I still 


prefer the old interpretation A(h)urd ‘ by Ahura,’ 
despite the lack of the second part of the divine 


name. 63 A(h)urahya : Mazdiha XPe 10: the 
original stone lacks the divider between the words 
(so Cameron, from the photographs). 64 A(h)ur- 
amazd|aiya| DB 4. 44 adj. nsm. ‘ als Ahuramazda- 
Bekenner, after Wb. KIA 62-63: the following 
|rtatyaiy seems not to be in Hinz’s lexicon. I still 
prefer Auramazd|dm : upava|rtaiyaiy, ef. JAOS 
62. 275, 63. 67-68. 65 awd DB 5. 15, 31°. DNa 39 
pron. dem. npm. ‘ jene” [awa] DB 5, 22° apm. 
*jene’: except the first character in DB 5. 15, the 
examples in DB are entirely restorations, and 
should be avaiy for both cases; ef. forms cited on 
66 by Hinz. In DNa 39 the word is fem. and not 
mase. 68 awalisald DB 4.72: on this dubious 
word, cf. JAOS 62, 272-273. 68 awaian DB 2.13 
‘sie erschlugen ’: error for -ana(n). 

73 brazmaniya XPh 41, 51, 54 ‘mit Inbrunst, 
dureh Andacht’ (dubiously Hinz): ef. Lg. 21. 
223-229. 73 BU (== bimiy) nsf. ‘die Erde’: may 
have been biimis, as the form is nowhere written 
in full. 74 ct{[v@] DSe 36 adv. ‘sondern, viel- 
mehr’ (iy restoration, JAOS 58. 116-117, but 


Hinz’s interpretation, ZDMG 85. 228): rather a 
merely emphatic particle, for OP nowhere ex- 
presses the adversative ‘but’ in the extant texts, 
though there is ample opportunity. 77 dahyuwa 
DB 1.34 ‘im Lande’: rather dahyauva, cf. loc. 
ga0ava and (without postposition) Babirauv Mar- 
gauv. %9 [Datuwalhyahya DB 4.85 is given as 
based on Wb. KIA 71: Wh. 70-71 has [Datu]- 
in his text and an alternative suggestion [ Daduua}- 
in his note and translation; any restoration is 
based on the Elam. and Akk. transliterations. 

81 duwitaparnam DB 1.10 adv. ‘in zwei (Ge- 
schlechter-) Folgen, zwiefiltig ’: I prefer ‘ one after 
the other, in succession,’ cf. Bartholomae apud 
Tolman, Lex. 102. 83 frasta nsm. ‘ auserkoren’: 
in both passages I agree with Hz. AMI 3. 9-10, 
ApI 156-158, that the text is really fras’am, and 
that the word is followed by 3d pers. @adayataiy. 
85 gdtwa abl. sg. m. ‘vom Throne (weg) ’: inter- 
pretation correct, but form really loc. giéava, 
functioning as abl.; cf. haca |: Babjirauv DSf 33, 
haca : Hi(n)dauw DSf 44. 

93 hsapawd DB 1.20 asf. + wa ‘sowohl des 
Nachts’: but the ace. would be zrsapam-vi (cf. 
retention of final m before consonant of enclitic in 
gaidim-ca maniyam-ca DB 1.65), and we have 
here the gen. xSapa" in a rhyming pair with rauca' 
‘by day’ in rauca-peti-va, both cases denoting time. 
98 isuwim DNd 2 ‘ Bogenscheide, Bogenhiille, 
Hinz doubtfully: the word, though not of known 
etymology, must mean ‘ battle-ax, cf. JNES 4. 
233. 98 ka pron. nsm. always after tuvam ‘du,’ 
so ‘du, wer [du auch seiest] ’: probably rather an 
instrumental adverb from the same stem, general- 
izing the preceding pronoun (Kern apud Caland, 
z. Syntax der Pron. im Av. 47). 

104 ma... ma[... ma] DPd 18-19: should be 
19-20, and only a part of the m® is lost. 107 
miniyaméa DB 1.65 asn. coll. ‘und die Gehdfte, 
cf. the following word 148 witab = acc.) 
pl. m. ‘und die Hofhérigen, Hintersassen ’: I read 
rather viébis-cd, inst. as acc. (like Hinz), and 
translate ‘the household property and the houses’ 
in chiastic order to the preceding, abicdris: gai- 
6aimeca ‘the pastures and the herds’ (so Hinz: 
‘Weideland und das Herdenvieh’). 107 Mdargauw 
DB 4.25, DBj 1 ‘in Margiana’: should be Mar- 
gauv. 107 [Margazanahya] DB 3.88: depends on 
the Elamite and traces of the first and third charac- 
ters in Rawlinson’s squeezes, which would warrant 
also Varkazanahya ‘ Month of the Wolf-men.’ 
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110 [mati]st{amsam] DB 5.27: read rather 
[mad ]ista[ Sam], as nom. S[ku(n) ]aa immediately 
follows; cf. JNES 2.113. 110 m[rtahya] DB 5. 
36, after Wb. ZfA 46.56: text certainly correct, 
but Wh.’s interpretation, ‘of him dead,’ is right, 
and Hinz’s ‘im Tode,’ loc. sg. n., is wrong. 112 
ndma nsm. and nsn., naémd@ nsf. ‘namens, mit 
Namen’: rather ndma loc. sg. suffixless = naéma(n), 
and nama ace. = Skt. nama, both denoting speci- 
fication, and specialized for use with following 
class nouns in the genders indicated by Hinz. 
112 [ndwa] DSz. ¢ 11 nom. pl. ‘ Schiffe,” after Wb. 
KIA 104: rather ndva, with Tolman, Lex. 52,—= 
Skt. ndvas. 114 pa[(n)éaman] DB 5.3: read 
rather ¢c[itam], JNES 2.109-110. 115 parau- 
wa(?)ya DPe 15: delete, as the stone has para : 
draya, cf. Cameron, JNES 2. 307-308. 119 [a] : 
pasa DSe 48: read rather @ : pasa[va]. 

122 [pir]uwa DSf 51, with Konig, Burgbau 66- 
68: rather [tSmar]uv from Elam. is-ma-lu, with 
Hz. AMI 3. 74-75. 124 sd...da... DB 4.54: 
Tm.’s emendation and restoration, Lex. 26, ka[ra- 
hya : 0)a[hy ...] is quite satisfactory. 124 saiy- 
mam A1I (Hinz’s Art. I Silb.) adj. nsm. ‘ silbern ’: 
a dubious word in a dubious inscription. 127 
stiinadya adj. asm. ‘siulern, Siulen-’: dubious 


form, perhaps a defectively written loc. in -dyd, 


denoting specification. 128 stydta: out of alpha- 
betic order. 128 Skautim DB 4.65: according to 
King and Thompson, actually s¢k¢uraim®, but of 
course identical with skautim DSe 39-40 (page 
125). 

133 tyand DB 1.23, DSi 42, pron. rel. isf.: rel. 
in DSf 42, but def. art. in DB 1. 23, ef. Hinz 54 
8.V. apariyiya(n). 133 tadayaimaiy: see above 
on 83 frasta. 134 tarmis: misprint for farmis. 
136 [(h)u]éasma asn. ‘das Auge’: the u- is an 
erroneous insertion ace. to Benveniste, TPS 1945. 
53-54, quoting Jackson, IF 25.182; because of 
final -d, which is impossible as a writing for nom.- 
ace. of -man- stem, normalize casam to stem casa- 
(Lg. 19. 225-226). 136 (h)ufrastadiy DB 4. 69, 
with -diy as enclitic pronoun after Benveniste, 
BSLP 31. 64: rather -diy = Av. zi, Skt. hi, JAOS 
39. 351-352 (1917; so also Morgenstierne, Acta 
Or. 1248-253 [1923]). 137 Upadramahya DB 
1.74 gsm.: whether -dram- or -darm- depends on 
whether we restore Elam. tir or tar at the critical 
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point, and in the absence of evidence I prefer 
Upadarmahya, which is easily etymologized. 137 
upariy[dyam| DB 4. 64-65, with Wb.: I prefer 
the upariya[asayaliy of Tm., Lex. 85, based on 
Jackson’s examination of the Rock. 138 usiyd - 
ga[ta]wa DNb 35 lsm. ‘in der Urteils-Stitte ’: 
rather ‘with understanding in the place (of 
battle),’ cf. JNES 4.47-50. 139 uta ‘and,’ cited 
from XPh 24, 35, 38, and A?Sd 4: the first three 
passages have wtd, and the fourth is before a break, 
other copies of the same inscription showing uta- 
maiy and utamay (cited by Hinz under utamaiy). 
141 (H)uwarazmiya nsf. ‘ Chorasmien,’ given 
as alternative to (//)uvdrazmis, each occurring 
twice: but perhaps the prior is the older form in 
-i, (H)uvarazmiy, cf. Lg. 19.223. 142 [(h)uz]- 
banam DB 2.74 asm. ‘die Zunge,’ with Wb. and 
Tm., for King and Thompson’s harbanam: rather 
h(i)zbanam with Meillet, MSLP 19. 58-59, cited 
by Hinz; ef. Lg. 19.226. 144 wasabara DNd 1 
nsm. ‘ Streitaxttriger’ (dubiously Hinz) : see now 
JNES 4. 233, where the meaning * bowbearer’ is 
proved. 149 wiya: mrda DB 5. 11 ‘ er vernichtete ’ 
with wrongly inserted divider, as emended by Wb. 
ZfA 46.55 for daiy : mrda: this.I accept, with- 
drawing my own interpretation JAOS 62. 273. 
150 yadimaniyaiy XPh 47 = yadiy + subj. pres. 
med. 1st sg. ‘wenn du erwiigest, denkst’: Ist sg. 
is misprint for 2d sg., as his translation shows. 
151 yanaiy XV 22 adv. ‘darauf’ (riumlich), so 
Kent Lg. 9.96: I did not give the meaning 
‘darauf,’ which is demonstrative, but gave the 
relative ‘whereon.’ I now normalize yanty, as 
equivalent of Av. yahmi, Skt. yasmin, with -n-, 
extended from the instr. form. 154 Ziwahya DB 


5. 19-20, 35 Isn. ‘im Leben’: not neuter, but masc., 


‘of him living,’ cf. on 110 m[rtahyd]. 

Many of the variations which I have suggested 
from Hinz’s views are of course personal views, 
and not necessarily correct. Proof of this is seen 
that in a number of instances I have departed 
from my own previously expressed views as given 
in printed articles. But it is only by the free 
discussion of such differences of opinion that final 
agreement on moot points may be reached, and 
thereby advances in scholarship may be made. 


Rotann G. Kent 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Excavations at Dura-Europos, conducted by 
Yale University and the French Academy of 


Inscriptions and Letters. Final Report IV. 
Edited by M. I. Rostovrzerr, A. R. 
Beiuincer, F, KE. Brown, N. P. Tout, and 
C. B. Weties. Part III. The Lamps, by 
P. V. C. Baur. Pp. viii + 84, 16 plates, 38 
text illustrations. New Haven, Conn.: YALE 
University Press, 1947. $4.00. 

This publication of the lamps from Dura- 
Kuropos appears as the third fascicule in the series 
of final reports on the excavations conducted by 
Yale University and the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Letters. A total of 459 lamps are 
described. Of these 308 are now at Yale, the 
rest in the Damascus Museum, or in store rooms 
at the site of the excavations. Among the lamps 
33 are of bronze, three of iron, and two of stone, 
the others of terracotta. 

The volume contains a brief introductory chapter 
containing general observations on the present 
whereabouts of the lamps, the method of presenta- 
tion, the manufacture and use of ancient lamps, 
and a chronological frame-work of the lamps from 
the Dura-luropos excavations. 

The bronze lamps, all of which appear to be 
importations from the west, are not divided into 
types. In view of the comparatively small number 
of clay lamps, which on the whole are rather poor 
and unattractive specimens, it is rather remarkable 
that so many fine bronze lamps have been found. 
Two of them in the shape of a negro’s head are 
excellent examples of decorative bronze household 
gear. The author dates these and three imported 
Roman clay lamps in the second century, in the 
course of which the city was twice—under Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius—in the hands of the Romans. 

The Catalogue of the terracotta lamps gives a 
description with the measurements of each lamp. 
They are arranged as nearly as possible in chro- 
nological order, and the terracotta lamps are 
divided into eleven types. A general discussion 
precedes the catalogue description in each chapter. 
The earliest lamps from Dura-Europos date from 
the founding of the city about 300 B.c. It is 
significant that two of these are obvious impor- 
tations from Attica. There is a gap of about 
a century between those early lamps and the next 
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two types which begin to appear in the first half 
of the second century B.c. These are moulded 
lamps, related to the Corinth types XVIII and 
XIX, with decorations in relief on the shoulders 
and most frequently with a rosette on the reverse. 
Type IV, which has a flat top often with decora- 
tions in relief, is certainly of local manufacture, 
as is shown by the discovery of moulds and by 
the color of the clay. It dates from the second 
and third centuries A.D. Types V and VI, con- 
sisting of flat, circular lamps mostly without 
handle, were also produced locally. A particularly 
important discovery is that of a matrix for a 
lamp of type VI and one lamp made in a mould 
produced from the same matrix. 

Contemporary with these mould-made lamps is 
a distinct type, VIII, made on the wheel with a 
raised collar around the open top, a large clumsy 
nozzle, a small knob-handle at the back and two, 
or sometimes four, knobs on the side. This is 
called ‘Mesopotamian type’ which in Seleucia 
begins in the second century B.c. but at Dura- 
Europos about a century later. It seems to have 
been most common in the second century A. D. 
Some of the lamps of this type are covered with 
a green glaze, the others are unglazed. A few 
lamps are dated after the destruction of the city 
in 256 A.D., when the site seems to have been 
inhabited by squatters. There are a few fragments 
of suspension lamps and four lanterns of terracotta. 

The catalogue is followed by a brief discussion 
in which the author sets forth his conclusions 
regarding the origin of the types, their relation 
to the lamp industry of other cities, and the light 
they throw on the history of the city. As museum 
pieces the lamps of Dura-Europos, with the excep- 
tion of the bronze lamps, are unimportant, but 
they tell their story more clearly perhaps than 
any other class of household articles from the 
excavations. The author’s clear and full descrip- 
tion makes the lamps readily available to the 
historian whose task will begin when all the 
material from the excavations has been published. 
The book will also serve as a welcome addition to 
the growing library of lychnological literature, 
and as such will cast its own light in places badly 
in need of illumination. 


Oscar BRONEER 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
ATHENS, CREECE 
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Az-Zarntsi, Ta‘lim al-Muta‘allim—Tariq at-Ta'- 
allum. Instruction of the student: the method 
of learning. Translated, with an introduction, 
by G. E. von GrunreBaum and THEoporA M. 
Aset. New York: Kine’s Crown PREss, 
1947. Pp. v-+ 78. $2.00. [Published under 
the auspices of the Iranian Institute and 
School of Asiatic Studies. ] 


The authors of this little book—the latter is an 
expert on psychology, and the former needs no 
introduction to the readers of the JouRNAL—are 
deeply convinced that ‘only through collaboration 
of specialists . . . the more remote aspects of an 
alien civilization can be properly explored’ and 
that ‘ only such collaboration is likely ever to make 
the Western social or natural scientist aware of 
the inspiration to be gained by him from the treat- 
ment of his field in a civilization not his own.’ 
This is very true, and no orientalist conscious of 
the significance of his field for a comprehensive 
understanding of world civilization would fail to 
endorse this statement. However, one may have 


some doubts whether a substantial help towards the 
attainment of that goal is to be expected from the 
publication of az-Zarniji’s tract in an English 


translation. In all fairness it must be said that, 
attractive as its reading is because of the pointed 
sayings, witty anecdotes, and well-polished lines 
of poetry with which its author interspersed it, 
its content is rather dull, and its value as an 
intellectual achievement almost nil. Should az- 
Zarniji be considered as a genuine representative 
of Moslem theories on education at their best, 
their value would appear lamentably low to any 
unbiased reader. As a matter of fact, he only 
represents Islamic education as it had become 
standardized among students of religious law after 
their vital energy and creative power had been cut 
off or had withered, as a result of an unfortunate 
split between religious and worldly science. It 
may be interesting to learn from az-Zarniji that 
a good student has always to carry an inkstand 
and a pen with him in order to be ready to jot 
down any bit of learning which he may happen 
to grasp; or that he has to show the greatest 
respect to his teacher, to the point of rising in 
the presence of the latter’s children : nothing, how- 
ever, is to be gained from these and similar trifling 
details for a deeper knowledge of the attitude of 
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Moslem thought in regard to the main issue of 
education. This issue was thoroughly discussed 
during the golden age of Islamic culture: ulti- 
mately, it is the same as that which confronted 
Greek philosophy, namely, whether the human 
mind can be taught from the outside, or whether 
it acquires further knowledge only by developing 
certain faculties already extant in its nature. 
Another basic problem, resulting from the conflict 
between religious and worldly science, is whether 
education should be confined to the study of re- 
ligion or extend to the whole range of human 
knowledge; and many enlightened minds in the 
Islamic world were thoroughly aware of the signifi- 
cance of this issue. Az-Zarniji, however, takes for 
granted that the only knowledge worth acquiring 
is the knowledge of religion, and since theology 
seems to interest him to a very low degree, his only 
concern is the study of the sharv‘a, or religious law. 
His booklet, therefore, is nothing more nor less 
than a guide, or rather an exhortation addressed 
to the prospective student of law. The reason for 
its unparalleled popularity should be found pre- 
cisely in the lack of interest in anything not 
connected with the study of law which marks the 
decline of scientific and philosophical thinking in 
Medieval Islam. To be sure, escape from the dry- 
ness of figh was offered by and found in Sifism, 
and this, too, developed an educational system of 
its own; however, whatever a religious genius like 
al-Ghazzali may have thought of its importance, 
Sifism could not appeal to a man like az-Zarniji, 
whose limitations were as great as his candor and 
piety. 

From what is said on the first page of the Intro- 
duction, uninitiated readers might receive the 
impression that educationists unfamiliar with 
Arabic never had a chance to become acquainted 
with the contents of Ta‘lim al-Muta‘allim before 
Professor Grunebaum’s and Miss Abel’s trans- 
lation. The opposite is true. Under the title 
Semita Sapientiae Sive Ad Scientias Comparandas 
Methodus, a Latin translation of it appeared in 
Paris as early as 1646, for which the well-known 
Maronite, Abraham Ecchellensis (al-Haqilani), 
was responsible. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, another Maronite, Joseph Banesis,' 


11. e. al-Bani, from the village al-Bin in the Lebanon. 
Yusuf al-Bini was active over a number of years in 
Rome, where a Maronite college had been established by 
Pope Gregory XIII in 1584. 
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assisted the Danish scholar and bibliophile Frederic 
Rostgaard* in preparing an edition of the text 
and a new translation: both were edited, with some 
additional notes, by Adrian Reeland (Relandus) * 
under the title Enchiridion Studiosi (Utrecht, 
1709) followed by a reprint of Ecchellensis’ trans- 
lation. Although our two contemporary scholars 
are right in their claim that their translation is 
‘the first into a modern Western language,’ they 
might have called attention to the meritorious, 
although obviously obsolete labors of their pre- 
decessors, as well as to the fact that the Leipzig 
edition of 1838, which they mention only under 
the publisher’s name, is a juvenile essay by Karl 
Caspari, later to become famous as the author of 
a standard Arabic grammar. Caspari not only 
reedited the text of the Ta‘lim from a number of 
manuscripts but also retranslated it, in Latin of 
course; but after all, at his time and a couple of 
generations later, Latin was a less esoteric lang- 
uage, even in this country, than it seems to be 
nowadays. Had they cared to, educationists could 
have used az-Zarniiji as a source for their informa- 
tion about Islamic education with no difficulty 
whatsoever. Whether they actually did so, this 
reviewer, whose ignorance on educational matters 
is beyond imagination, is in no position to affirm 
or deny: as a matter of fact, az-Zarniji, more than 
a century ago, was honored with a place in general 
biography. The Biographie universelle enters him 
under the spelling Zarnouchi and the article con- 
cerning him was written by none other than the 
greatest of all past and present Arabists, de Sacy. 
Apparently, he did not think very highly of the 
merits of the Ta‘lim since he labels it as ‘ assez 
peu important en lui-méme.’ 

“cchellensis’ translation and the text and trans- 
lation in the Utrecht printing are what one would 
expect them to be considering the level of Arabic 
studies at their time. On the other hand, Caspari’s 

* 1671-1745: his biography in Michaud’s Biographie 
universelle ancienne et moderne vol. 36 p. 542-3 presents a 
better, although shorter account of Rostgaard’s scholarly 
achievements than the article in the Dansk Biografisk 
Leksikon, vol. 20 (1941) pp. 189-93. 

* The prominent Dutch classical and oriental scholar 
(1676-1718) who was the first to present the Christian 
world with an unbiased and objective account of the 
religious tenets of Islam (De Religione Mohammedanica, 
Utrecht, 1705) and to realize the importance of archae- 


ology for the study of the Bible (Palaestina ex monu- 
mentis veteribus illustrata, Utrecht, 1714). 
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work, which was revised by Fleischer, retains much 
of its value even now. Caspari was unable to 
identify, or even to spell correctly a number of 
proper names, chiefly of shaykhs of the Hanafiyya 
school to which az-Zarniji belonged, because bio- 
graphic sources were inadequately known in 1838, 
Most of his errors have been corrected in the foot- 
notes of the English translation (one wonders why 
the right spellings were not restored in the text 
itself) and short biographic data and bibliogra- 
phical references have been added: no doubt, this 
industrious and accurate revision and implementa- 
tion is due to Grunebaum’s complete mastery of 
the tools of his trade. 

The translation reads smoothly. However, one 
wonders why square brackets were used so lavishly. 
No doubt, interpretative additions should be sig- 
nalized as such, but to stress all points in which 
Arabic idiom cannot be put into English without 
some changes in the diction seems to the reviewer 
an excess of zeal, and certainly is an unnecessary 
encumbrance to the general reader. On the other 
hand, one is unpleasantly surprised in finding a 
considerable number of misunderstandings and 
mistranslations. Strangely enough, almost all 
passages erroneously rendered in English are cor- 
rectly translated in Caspari’s awkward, although 
grammatically flawless Latin. It would be too 
long to list all passages in which the reviewer is in 
complete disagreement with the translators; a few 
examples taken at random may suffice.* 

P. 24: ‘As for commentary on matters of 
learning it is a [secondary] means through which 
the nature of a propounded subject may become 
clear.” The meaning of tafsir ‘science’ is: a 
quality by which an utterance becomes clear to 
him in whom that quality resides. P. 25: ‘ Both 
[these types of men] are a great trial everywhere 
to him who clings to both [knowledge and godli- 
ness] in his religion’: . . . to him who has to deal 
with them [i.e. the two types of men mentioned 
above] in matters pertaining to religion. On p. 29 
the fact was overlooked that, due to an interpolated 
passage, the story of the ‘sage from Samarqand’ 
was split in two. The man who consulted the sage 
had already decided (kana ‘azama) to take a 


‘On pp. 24 and 30, because of the misplacing of inden- 
tation or quotation marks, the sayings of Abi Hanifa 
and ‘the sage of Samarqand’ appear to be longer than 
they actually are: the former ends after ‘ forever’ and 
the latter after ‘ attained.’ 
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journey to Bukhara, and did not make his decision 
‘after’ consultation, as the translation has it. On 
p. 80 the reading gandatir ‘ arched bridges’ instead 
of qanatir ‘ hundredweights ’ led to the queer state- 
ment that ‘the treasure of benefits lies on arches 
of calamities.’ P. 32—the two lines of poetry 
quoted are not by az-Zarniji; they were just re- 
cited to him (wnsidtu). P. 40: ‘ Verily, he who 
makes plants grow does not cut up the ground 
nor does he neglect it entirely.’ The meaning of 
this sentence is entirely different: he whose camel 
has broken down does not cut through the country 
nor does he save his camel’s back (obviously, 
munbatt was misread as munbit). P. 44: ‘How 
much fragrance does it exhale, but not perishable 
like musk! And how high does it soar, but not 
full of greed like the hawk!’: how many a scent 
is perfumed, but none like musk, and how many 
a bird flies, but none like a hawk! (the meaning of 
this verse was missed by Caspari too). P. 50: ‘A 
share in tribal [clan] holdings is not transmissible 
by will.’ The cryptic sentence sahm ad-dawr sdqit 
refers to one of those hair-splitting cases in the law 
of inheritance which stimulated the development 
of algebra among the Moslems. It may be trans- 
lated, freely but not inadequately: a share which 
cannot be divided evenly must be reduced. On 
p. 80 of his edition Caspari has a pretty good note 
on that subject. P. 51: *. . . seeking the truth 
from man who is weak and has only his reasoning 
[for a tool] ’: seeking truth from something which 
is [not eternal like God but] created and deficient, 
namely from the intellect. P. 60: (in this page 
there are no less than four mistakes) gdli (at the 
end of a verse instead of gal"), meaning ‘hater,’ 
is translated ‘ prattle.’ Should we assume that it 
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was believed to be the noun gal from the root quwl? 
P. 60: ‘God . . . Who knows the number of all 
letters ’: [let the student utter a eulogy] according 
to the number of all letters (this meaning, which 
is the only one possible, is also given by Ibrahim 
ibn Ismail in his commentary, abstracts of which 
are printed at the bottom of the pages in Caspari’s 
edition) .° 

Mistakes of the kind of those pointed out above 
(and of many more omitted for the sake of brevity) 
can be by no means blamed upon Grunebaum. This 
brilliant scholar, who knows how to master the 
most baffling intricacies of Arabic poetry better 
than most of his fellow students on both sides of 
the Ocean, would certainly not have fallen short in 
understanding correctly the rather pedestrian style 
of the good az-Zarniji and of his sources. It is 
hard to understand, indeed, why he lent the 
authority of his name to endorse a not very 
successful enterprise. After all, noblesse oblige.® 


G. Levi DELLA VIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


5 Brockelmann’s reproach (Supplement 1, 837) that 
I mixed up Ibn Isma‘ll’s and Nev‘i’s' commentaries is 
due to his misunderstanding of a passage in my cata- 
logue of the Vatican manuscripts (p. 279) where I 
simply stated that I was in no position to make out the 
authorship of an anonymous commentary found there. 

* Among the things which should be avoided by the 
student because they weaken memory az-Zarndji lists 
(p. 69) . . reading the inscriptions on tombs.’ 
Relandus, thorough classical scholar as he was, called 
attention to a striking parallel found in Cicero, De 
Senectute 7 §21: ‘. . . nee sepulcra legere vereor, quod 
aiunt, ne memoriam perdam ...’ Do the Arab and the 
Roman superstitious beliefs go back to a common source, 
which obviously should be Greek? One would like to 
know. 





Catalogue of the Egyptian sculpture in the Waliers 
Art Gallery. By Grorce SrernporFr. Pp. 
vi+ 187 -+ 119 plates. Baltimore, 1946. 


The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore has a fine, 
well-rounded collection of Egyptian sculpture, 
completely published for the first time in the 
present volume. The Gallery was very fortunate 
in securing the services of Dr. George Steindorff 
for compiling the catalogue. No other Egyp- 


tologist could have brought so many years of 
experience in the field to the task. 


The author’s Preface shows how little known the 
collection was: ‘ When in the Spring of 1937 I first 
visited the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, 
I was amazed at the wealth of Egyptian antiquities 
exhibited in two of their galleries. Hardly any 
of the pieces shown there were known to the 
scholarly world, and yet this Egyptian collection 
deserves its place beside the other important ones 
in this country, such as those in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago’ 
(p. iii). Less than 90 of the 745 pieces listed in 
the catalogue had been previously published. The 
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published items were to be found widely scattered 
in books and journals. 

The catalogue proper is preceded by a brief but 
excellent Introduction, treating Egyptian artistic 
conventions and techniques. It includes an his- 
torical sketch of Egyptian art, and a chronology 
of Egyptian history is appended. Pieces in the 
Gallery’s collection which illustrate the Introduc- 
tion are referred to by their numbers in the 
catalogue. Addition of the plate number would 
have facilitated reference here, as the picture must 
be located by first looking it up in the catalogue. 

The catalogue itself consists of 745 items, nearly 
all illustrated by the plates. The material, height, 
condition, inventory number, provenance, previous 
publication, description, quality and date are given 
in that order, more or less complete as the data 
permitted. The notes on quality are not regularly 
given but are very valuable as the comments of the 
author. These include doubts as to authenticity 
where justified. The order of the catalogue is: 
Archaic Figurines (1-16). Statues and Statuettes 
of Individuals (17-235), arranged chronologically 
with those of uncertain date appended. The 
Middle Kingdom is better represented here than 
in any other part of the collection (30-99). 


Reliefs (236-278), dated as follows: Old Kingdom 
(262-264), New Kingdom (236-252, 265-272, 277- 
278), Late Period (253, 254, 260, 261, 273-276), 
Ptolemaic (255-259). Funerary Stelae (279-289), 
dated as follows: First Intermediate Period (279, 
280), New Kingdom (281-284), Late Period (285, 
287, 289), Ptolemaic (286), doubtful authenticity 


(288). Offering Tables (290-292), dated New 
Kingdom (290), Late Period (291, 292). Me- 
roitic Relief (293). Sculptors’ Models (294-360), 
‘one of the most extensive and diversified collec- 
tions of such models’ (p. 7), all of the Late 
Period. Statues and Statuettes of Deities (361- 
634), arranged according to the deity represented 
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(The Family of Osiris, The Triad of Thebes, The 
Gods of Memphis, Other Gods in Human Form, 
Unidentified Human-headed Goddesses, Animal- 
headed Deities, Grotesque Deities). There is a 
general introduction to this part and short intro- 
ductions in each subdivision. The dates in this 
part vary and are often not given. Sacred Animals 
(635-706), again with short introductions to 
the various types. Profane Animals (707-711). 
Demons of Hybrid Type (712-716). Funerary 
Statuettes (717-733). Stelae with Horus on 
Crocodiles (734-744). Appendix (745). A cur- 
sory examination of this list shows how well the 
different periods of Egyptian history are repre- 
sented by the Gallery’s collection. 

Translations of nearly all inscriptions are given. 
For the copies of Horus on the Crocodiles a trans- 
lation of the Metternich Stela and a composite 
translation of two of the Gallery’s collection form 
part of the introduction to this section. The 
inscriptions on the individual pieces are described 
in relation to these where possible. The Shawabti 
formula is given in the introduction to the Fu- 
nerary Statuettes, which are similarly treated. 

A glossary of terms frequently used in the 
discussions is appended and every effort made 
throughout the catalogue to make the descriptions 
understandable to the general reader. The whole 
is indexed (by Deities, Persons, Places, Titles and 
Occupations). The plates are good, clear repro- 
ductions of the objects, and ten plates of autograph 
texts (CX-CXIX) give all inscriptions translated 
in the text which are not clearly to be read on the 
plates. The Walters Art Gallery and Dr. Stein- 
dorff are both to be congratulated on this fine 
addition to the literature of Egyptian culture and 
art. 


CARLETON T. HopcE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 








